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The problem of the unification of the various systems of social 
insurance 1s at present the object of discussion and study in many 
countries. In Germany the inflation of the currency has raised the 
problem in a specially acute form, as the reserves of the insurance 
institutions have been wiped out, their receipts very much reduced, 
and the working of their machinery seriously interfered with. In 
order to inform the readers of the Review of the opinions held on this 
subject, the following article has been written at the request of the 
International Labour Office by the well known expert Dr. Freund, 
honorary president of the Berlin Invalidity Insurance Institution. 
Dr. Freund, whose thirty years at the head of one of the most impor- 
tant social insurance institutions in Germany entitle him to rank as 
an unquestioned authority in this field, has long been well known, 
even outside his own country, as a warm advocate of unification. 
His own description of his plan for the reform of the German social 
insurance system is set out below. 


pfeom the outset the development of German social insur- 

ance was governed by an idea which was an obstacle to 
efficient organisation, namely, the idea of grouping the population 
by occupation. As far back as 17 November 1881 an Imperial 
Message spoke of carrying out this social reform by linking it up 
with the real forces of the national life, and by combining these 
forces into corporate associations (Genossenschaften). Thus acci- 
dent insurance and sickness insurance were built up wholly on 
the trade association principle. The first draft for an Accident 
Insurance Act provided for a centralised federal insurance insti- 
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tution in which all undertakings would be combined, but in the 
Act as finally adopted the form assigned to the organisation was 
that of the trade association, as the name Berufsgenossenschaft 
(trade association) applied to it in the Act clearly indicates. The 
explanation given in the memorandum to the third and funda- 
mental draft was that vigorous development of the activities of 
associations and successful administration by them are not pos- 
sible unless they comprise only industrial undertakings with in 
general the same or related economic interests and conditions. 

The memorandum to the Sickness Insurance Act, too, stated 
that “‘in view of the relative equality of sickness risks, mutual 
sickness insurance for persons in the same occupation is the most 
rational system. It offers most facilities for self-government and 
so exerts a beneficent moral influence, while the close relations 
between the members of the fund facilitates the necessary contro! 
for preventing malingering.’’ As soon as the Act came into force 
the present writer protested against this amalgamation of the 
interests of trade associations and insurance, and published an 
article as long ago as 1886 in Schmoller’s Jahrbiicher which tried 
to prove that splitting up the organisation of social insurance by 
introducing the trade association principle was an obstacle to the 
vigorous development of this insurance, and that therefore the 
trade principle should be rejected in favour of organisation on a 
strictly territorial basis. This idea was further developed by the 
author in a special pamphlet entitled Zentralisation der Arbester- 
versicherung (1888). . 

Support for the territorial as opposed to the trade principle 
has also come from persons directly concerned in the administra- 
tion of social insurance. Thus the Berlin municipal authorities 
in a report dated 1885 stated with respect to sickness insurance 
that a consideration of the question of organisation from the point 
of view of efficiency led to the conclusion that the largest fund, 
i.e. a single fund for all insurable persons, was also the best. Cer- 
tain large towns, such as Leipzig and Chemnitz, put this point 
of view into practice and took steps to amalgamate their sickness 
funds. The argument of the municipality of Leipzig was as 
follows : 


Hence the conviction that the risks to be borne by sickness insurance 
are not determined solely, or even primarily, by occupation, but that 
there are other factors. in particular sex and age, and that in so far 
as the risks of illness do in fact vary with occupation, the differences 
cancel out in a really large fund by being spread over a larger membership. 
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Moreover, even if these factors could not eliminate all differences, there 
would still be the influence of the conviction that the insignificant saving 
which one occupation might effect as compared with another by keeping 
its payment of contributions distinct, would be far outweighed by the 
advantages of the cheaper and uniform administration of a common fund, 
continuity and evenness in the work, and the consciousness of having 
contributed by an infinitesimal sacrifice, if any, towards the sound and 
lasting organisation of sickness insurance. 


The municipality of Chemnitz similarly justified its action by 
the following considerations : 


According to the terms of a decree issued under the Sickness In- 
surance Act, local sickness funds for persons with the same trade were 
given a preference over general local funds for different industries because 
it was desired to take into account the trade consciousness of the mem- 
bers of the fund, to satisfy the need for trade organisations, and thus 
at the same time to adapt the separate funds to groups of workers ex- 
posed to different risks of sickness and accident. Here, as indeed in gen- 
eral, these reasons cannot stand because they do not accord with the 
facts. In small places the membership of separate trade funds is too 
small to keep them in existence. In large places such as this a section 
of the workers is prevented from keeping a definite and lasting trade 
consciousness by changes of occupation due partly to seasonal causes, 
partly to changes in the economic position and wage conditions of 
the different branches of industry. Further, if local sickness funds 
are specialised by industries, the result, when workers change their 


employer, even without changing their occupation, is that organisation 
of local funds by trades is not merely not encouraged, but is actually 
interfered with. Membership of a specified fund, in fact, is then deter- 
mined not by the occupation of the worker but by the principal under- 
taking of the employer, which may often be quite different from the 
occupation of individual workers employed in it. 


In course of time opponents of the trade principle, especially 
for sickness insurance, became more numerous, and to-day there 
is probably no expert on sickness insurance who has any doubt 
that for it organisation on a territorial basis is the most efficient. 
There has been a considerable reduction in the large number of 
funds in Germany, but in spite of this the wasteful divisions are 
still deplorable and prevent the vigorous growth of sickness in- 
surance. 

In invalidity insurance no attempt was made to adopt the 
trade principle, and in each of the Federal States a territorial 
organisation — the State insurance institution (Landesversiche- 
rungsanstalt) — to include all insured persons irrespective of occu- 
pation, was set up to deal with it. This system has proved most 
satisfactory in practice, and the State insurance institutions have 
made extraordinary progress. They were the first to introduce 
the idea of preventive measures into insurance and to make social 
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insurance really popular by their world-renowned campaigns against 
epidemics. Thus the first territorial system of social insurance 
has afforded conclusive proof of its efficiency and refuted those 
who considered that the trade principle was an important and 
indispensable stimulus to social insurance. 

The centralisation principle was carried to a still higher pitch 
in the organisation of employees’ insurance, and a single institu- 
tion was founded for the whole country in which all employees 
were insured irrespective of occupation. This, however, went to 
the other extreme and far overshot the mark. Such an organi- 
sation, spread over the whole country, loses all contact with the 
insured and is quite unable to take into consideration the special 
conditions and wishes of different districts, especially where pre- 
ventive measures are concerned. A gigantic organisation of this 
kind must necessarily degenerate into a bureaucratic insurance 
machine. Nothing would have been more natural than to make 
the insurance of employees a part of the general invalidity insurance 
system, attaching it to the state insurance institutions, but polit- 
ical motives won the day over efficiency. 

The cleavage of the organisation of social insurance and the 
many resulting inconveniences in its administration soon brought 
the dissatisfaction of those concerned to a head, and gave rise to a 
demand for the simplification and unification of social insurance. 

From 4 to 9 November 1895 a conference was held in the Federal 
Department of the Interior which also discussed the expediency 
and practicability of the organic amalgamation of the different 
branches of social insurance. Schemes were laid before the confe- 
rence by the then Chairman of the Federal Insurance Office, 
Dr. Bédicker, and the present writer, at that time Chairman of 
the Berlin State insurance institution, who both also advocated 
the unification of social insurance at the International Social 
Insurance Congress held in Vienna in 1905. The question of this 
unification was discussed in detail for the first time in 1897 in the 
explanatory memorandum of a Bill to amend the Invalidity In- 
surance Act. The argument was summed up as follows: 


It is not yet possible to find a satisfactory solution for the problem 
of the reform of the whole field of social insurance and its simplification 
by the amalgamation of all or some branches of insurance. However 
desirable amalgamation may be in principle, the difficulties and formali- 
ties with which such a measure must still contend are very considerable, 
as there is still complete divergence of opinion on the method to be pur- 
sued. At the moment the whole question does not yet seem ripe for 
judgment. 
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The new Bill to amend the Invalidity Insurance Act of 1899 
also dealt with the question of unification, stating in the explana- 
tory memorandum that ‘it must still be maintained that this 
very weighty question is not yet ripe”’. Speaking on this amend- 
ment the Secretary of State for the Interior said : 


I consider that from the theoretical point of view there is no doubt 
that the demand for the combination of the three social institutions 
[accident, sickness, and invalidity and old age insurance systems] is 
fully justified. I Velieve it may also be admitted that this triple sub- 
division of social legislation would not have taken place if it had been 
within the power of one man to create the legislation for this powerful 
organisation in all three directions at once, and to put it into practice. 
The existing subdivision is, in my opinion, merely the outward result 
of the gradual chronological development of the whole field of social 
legislation. 


Elsewhere the Secretary of State remarked : 


Public opinion in Germany, among all practical people I think | may 
say, is in favour of uniting the three great insurance systems, but to 
do this a beginning must be made with decentralisation somewhere or 
other, and we must gradually retrace our steps in order to arrive at a 
unified organisation. 


A few years later, in discussing the Bill to amend the Sickness 
Insurance Act (27 February 1903), the Secretary of State for the 
Interior returned to the question, saying : 


[ believe, however, that the future tendency of social legislation 
must be towards the fusion of the laws on all three social reforms in a 
single Workers’ Welfare Act, and then it will also have to be decided 
how such a unified system for the welfare of the workers is to be 
organised. 


In connection with these statements the Reichstag on 20 April 
1903 unanimously adopted the following resolution introduced 
by Deputy Trimborn : 


That the Governments of the Federal States be requested to con- 
sider the desirability of establishing organised relations between the 
three forms of insurance in order to simplify and cheapen social insurance, 
and of combining the existing social insurance Acts into a single Act. 


During the sitting of 25 January 1904 the Secretary of State 
further remarked : 


Several years ago I myself pointed out that the most practical way 
of simplifying administration, giving more scope for adaptation to indi- 
vidual needs throughout the whole social welfare system, and above all 
of reducing the cost of administration, is to combine the whole of social 
insurance legislation in a single Act. 
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Finally, on 2 March 1905 the Secretary of State made the fol- 
lowing statement in the Reichstag : 

If we were to start again to-day, I think no reasonable person would 
contemplate setting up separate organisations for sickness, accident, 
and old age and invalidity insurance. After all, accidents, sickness, and 
invalidity are what I might describe as physiological circumstances 
which are closely connected in their causes and their effects. The so- 
called “ system ”’ of our social leyislation is merely an outcome of chrono- 
logical development. If social legislation were to be built up anew 
to-day, I believe that there would not be the smallest difference of opin- 
ion in this House on the necessity of creating a uniform organisation. 
(Hear, hear ! and loud cheers from all parts of the house.) This would 
substantially simplify and improve the whole system and reduce its 
cost. I therefore consider, Gentlemen, that it will be a task for the 
future to combine all these three great insurance bodies in one central 
organisation. 

At the second General Congress of the German sick funds 
(15-16 March 1903), the following resolution was carried unani- 
mously : 

The second General Congress of German sick funds considers that the 
amalgamation of all social insurance systems is called for in the interests 
of the insured. This change would help to make the care of the sick 
and disabled much more rapid and satisfactory, and at the same time 
the cost of administration would be reduced. 

The German State insurance institutions, which deal with 
invalidity insurance, discussed the question of the unification 
of social insurance at their conference in Hanover (27-28 May 
1904). The recognition in principle of the need and desirability 
of combining sickness insurance with invalidity insurance was 
almost general, although the difficulties of carrying out the amal- 
gamation were not ignored. 

The annual conferenee of the Social Democratic Party held 
in Munich in 1902 also adopted a resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Molkenbuhr, demanding the unification of social insurance. 

In spite of all these authoritative expressions of opinion, prac- 
tically no legislation has been enacted in the direction of unifying 
social insurance. The organisations for sickness insurance, in- 
validity insurance, accident insurance, and employees’ insurance 
are still completely distinct. Only two steps have been taken in 
the field of legislation, which however are far from having really 
simplified the system. These are the adoption of the Federal 
Insurance Code, in which the three forms of social insurance 
were dealt with in a single Act, and the creation of local author- 
ities, the insurance offices (Versicherungsémter). The adoption 
of a uniform Act has by no means simplified the system, but rather 
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made it more complicated, for in this form the Act is unintelligible 
to the great majority of those concerned and difficult to adminis- 
ter. The insurance offices have not been made departments of 
the insurance institutions, in which form they would have been 
suited for the local administration of insurance as a whole, the 
system advocated by the writer. They are merely a continuation 
of the subordinate local authorities and contribute nothing either 
to simplification or to economy. 


The most important requirement in reorganising social insurance 
is to amalgamate sickness and invalidity insurance. In the very 
great majority of cases invalidity is the sequel of a longer or shorter 
period of sickness. Regular clients of the sickness funds are pro- 
spective candidates for invalidity pensions. For this reason the 
authority which has had the sickness funds under observation 
for years and the physician who has had the sick man under treat- 
ment for years are in the best position to decide whether there 
really is a case of invalidity or whether further treatment offers 
some prospect of restoring the earning capacity of the sick person 
for a longer or shorter period. In point of fact the State insurance 
institutions, which deal with invalidity insurance, have not con- 
fined their work to fixing invalidity pensions, but have taken 
extensive measures for preventing invalidity among their members. 
They rightly recognise that it is socially of greater importance 
to see that the insured person retains his earning capacity and 
his family their breadwinner than to grant him a meagre pension. 
The argument that such measures also lessen the burden on the 
insurance institution by reducing pensions is given less and less 
prominence. 

But prophylaxis cannot be effective unless the insurance insti- 
tution is in a position to intervene at the earliest possible date ; 
that is to say, at the beginning of the sickness. Under the present 
organisation of social insurance, however, the beginning of a sick- 
ness is the concern solely of the sickness funds ; invalidity insurance 
can as a rule apply preventive measures only to very advanced 
cases in which intervention comes too late for success. From the 
point of view of prophylaxis, it is of the greatest interest for in- 
validity insurance that every sick person should receive medical 
treatment as early as possible ; further, that this medical treat- 
ment, and the care of the sick in general, should be the best and 
most complete conceivable and should last until the sickness has 
been completely cured. From first-hand experience, no ad- 
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ministration, no doctor will dispute the statement that a very large 
proportion of invalidity cases are due to a prolongation of sickness 
by belated medical treatment, premature cessation of treatment, 
or too early a return to work. The importance to invalidity in- 
surance of the most complete organisation and administration of 
sickness insurance leads inevitably to the demand for the amal- 
gamation of invalidity and sickness insurance. Essentially the 
two are related, and it is unnatural to administer them apart. 
The ineptitude of the separation is clearly shown in the campaign 
against tuberculosis carried on by the insurance institutions. 
Tuberculosis comes under invalidity insurance from the beginning 
of the illness, so that in fact the functions of sickness insurance 
have been transferred to invalidity insurance for this one disease. 
From the point of view of invalidity insurance and its preventive 
measures, and still more from the point of view of all insured per- 
sons, there can be no justification for picking out one disease and 
treating it differently from the others. Persons suffering from 
nervous or gastric diseases, from gout or rheumatism, have the 
same claim to be protected against premature invalidity by the 
earliest possible intervention of the insurance authorities. If 
then the relation of the insurance institutions to tuberculosis were 
made general, the line of demarcation between the functions of 
sickness insurance and those of invalidity insurance would all 


but disappear. Ultimately all expenditure on the care of the sick 


benefits invalidity insurance ; this one proposition sums up all 
the intrinsic reasons for amalgamating the two organisations. 

Sickness insurance and invalidity insurance can be linked up 
only by centralising sickness insurance on a territorial system in 
district insurance institutions (Bezirksversicherungsanstalten). These 
should be the local organs of the State insurance institutions. 
They should consist of employers and insured in equal numbers 
with an official as chairman — a system which has been thoroughly 
tested by the State insurance institutions, the industrial courts, 
and the public employment exchanges. The districts covered 
by them should coincide with the former districts of the sickness 
funds, and all persons liable to insurance would have to insure 
with them against sickness. Other funds should only be allowed 
complementary functions, as these special funds deprive general 
sickness insurance of the best risks. Social insurance must. be 
based on the principle of ‘“ all for each and each for all”. 

The district insurance institutions as organs of the State insur- 
ance institutions should be given further duties, in particular the 
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e fixing of invalidity pensions in the first instance. In this way the 


3S decision as to the granting of pensions would rest with the author- 
t, ity which cares for the sick and so is in very close contact with 
L- the insured, and is consequently most capable of forming an opin- 
of ion on the question of invalidity. It obviously follows that the 
- district insurance institutions would also be responsible for examin- 
e ing claims for pensions, and that there would be no further need 
i. for a special local authority for this purpose, such as the existing 
n insurance offices. These offices may therefore be abolished. Nor 
. would there be any need for a special authority to examine the 
- decisions taken in the first instance by the State insurance insti- 
e tutions ; this could be done by the boards of the State insurance 


institutions in joint session (employers, insured persons, medical 


e experts, and an official chairman), so that the present authorities 
: of the second instance, the higher insurance offices (Oberversiche- 
1 rungsdmter) could also be abolished. It is important to get rid 
a of the thoroughly false idea that the district and State insurance 
, institutions ‘‘ take sides” against the insured. They are much 
eB rather the public authorities responsible for administering officia! 
f insurance. 

2 The district insurance institutions should also be appointed 
f as central authorities for the whole field of social insurance, and 
I should have the whole competence on everything to do with social 
insurance. 


The district insurance institutions of a large district (a Prussian 
province or a State) would be combined in the State insurance insti- 





) tutions, which would work through them. In the State institu- 
) tions, the joint committees of employers and insured would have 
> decisive influence, since the committee would fix the annual bud- 

get. Employers and insured would be represented also on the 
3 board of the State insurance institution, and the responsibility 
’ for appointing the officials of the district insurance institutions 


might well be transferred to this joint body. The centralisation 
of social insurance does not require any limitation of self-govern- 
3 ment, but rather opens the way to its unrestricted development. 
, A single stamp would be used in acknowledging invalidity 
and sickness insurance contributions. Contributions should be 
| checked and the sick and disabled supervised by the district 
insurance institutions on one uniform system. 
The care of the sick, in fact, is one uniform whole. No distinct 
line can be drawn between care of the sick by the sickness funds 
and preventive care by invalidity insurance institutions. The 
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position is rather that an insured person who falls sick should have 
treatment until he is cured or definitely declared disabled. 
The organisation of the medical service of all district insurance 
institutions would be in the hands of the central authorities ; 
i.e. the boards of the State insurance institutions. These boards 
are under the chairmanship of high grade officials and are of course 
public authorities. The mere fact of placing the regulation of 
the medical service and the conclusion of agreements with doctors 
in the hands of a public authority will do much to reduce the 
present differences between sickness insurance institutions and the 
medical profession. As far as Berlin is concerned the writer is 
in a position to record, from his experience as former head of the 
department for the inspection of sickness funds, that the origin 
of the efforts to introduce “ free choice of doctor” was primarily 
to be found in the abuses which had crept in in connection with 
the appointment of the fund doctors and which had roused the 
indignation of the medical profession. The demand was support- 
ed by the workers, who complained, often with justice, of insuffi- 
cient care and inconsiderate treatment by the fund doctors, owing 
to the size of the districts covered by the funds and the inadequate 
payment of the doctors. For these reasons they preferred “ free 
choice of doctor”. It would appear that the workers have now 
largely changed their attitude, chiefly for financial reasons, so 
that in the scheme of reorganisation proposed by the writer the 
question of free choice of doctor will have lost most of its impor- 
tance. The writer personally considers that this system is the 
most ideal, and he would advocate its introduction if all doctors 
and all workers were angels. Since, however, not only doctors, 
but also and more particularly the workers, still include very many 
imperfect individuals, who out of weakness or self-interest do not 
always keep the general interest in view, it would at present be 
difficult for the writer to work up any enthusiasm for the intro- 
duction of free choice of doctor. On the other hand it would be 
a matter of urgent necessity to organise the medical service of 
the funds in such a manner as to satisfy the legitimate demands 
of both doctors and insured. This would in itself help the new 
organisation, which will prosper in proportion to the increasing 
identity of the interests of the authorities with those of the doctors 
and of the insured. As already explained, it is of the greatest 
importance to the State insurance institutions — solely from the 
egoistic standpoint of their being the carriers of invalidity insurance 
— that medical treatment should be as perfect as it possibly can, 
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so that an insured person who falls ill may be completely cured and 
his iliness ‘not prove the germ of premature invalidity. A first 
condition for this is that the fund doctor should not be overburdened 
and that the payment for his services to the fund should enable 
him to devote sufficient time to his insured patients. The com- 
plete identity of interests between the insurance institutions on 
the one hand and the insured and the doctors on the other, result- 
ing from the amalgamation of invalidity and sickness insurance, 
will be of the greatest importance for the organisation of the medical 
service and the care of the sick. 

Once the amalgamation of sickness insurance with invalidity 
insurance has been effected, the main object of the reform will have 
been achieved. 

The reorganised system of invalidity and sickness insurance 
would leave no justification for the present distinction between 
salaried employees and wage-earners in the administration of in- 
validity insurance, or the maintenance for this purpose of a special 
colossal organisation, the Federal Insurance Institution. Without 
difficulty or noteworthy increase in their administrative expenses 
the State and district insurance institutions could administer 
employees’ insurance and, in particular, could allow the employees 
to enjoy the benefits of preventive treatment to a much greater 
extent than they have hitherto done. 

For accident insurance it has already been arranged that the 
district insurance institutions undertake the local business of all 
the carriers of insurance. Legislation in this direction has already 
been enacted in the shape of an Order authorising the transfer 
of accident insurance to the State insurance institutions. Moreover 
authoritative opinions have been expressed in favour of transfer- 
ring to the State insurance institutions the administration of acci- 
dent insurance for agriculture and small or decaying undertakings. 
As far as concerns the large industrial insurance associations, 
the costs of which are borne wholly by the industry, it must be left 
to their discretion to apply for union with the centralised organi- 
sation of social insurance. The difference in accident risks does 
not justify the maintenance of the industrial associations, for a 
just division of the burdens may be achieved in territorial organi- 
sations with risk classes as provided for in the second draft of 
_he Accident Insurance Bill. Nor can the difference be maintained 
*n the treatment of invalidity according as it is due to an accident 
or a disease. The worker who suffers from lead, phosphorus, or 
mercury poisoning as a result of many years’ employment in the 
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industry, receives a much lower pension than a worker whose luck 
is to be disabled by some industrial accident. In the majority 
of cases the illness causing invalidity can be traced back to indus- 
trial employment or at least is unfavourably influenced by this 
employment ; the distinction between invalidity due to accident 
and that due to sickness must therefore appear unintelligible to 
the worker and arouse discontent. 

The exclusion of the workers from the management in the 
present organisation of accident insurance must also be described 
as a mistaken policy. This exclusion is by no means justified by 
the fact that the costs of insurance are met by the employers, for, 
as the memorandum to the Bill expressly points out, the question 
is one of a statutory obligation under public law and not of the 
statutory settlement of private claims. The whole manner of 
administering insurance is of the highest importance to the worker, 
and his exclusion from its management accounts for the curious 
phenomenon that labour has shown little favour for accident 
insurance in spite of the fact that its benefits are far higher than 
those of any other form of insurance. It does not follow that the 
complete dissolution of the large industrial insurance associations 
is desirable. As a first step it is sufficient to associate accident 
insurance more closely with the centralised organisation of social 
insurance in its substructure, the district insurance institutions. 
Amalgamation in the superstructure can be left to the natural 
course of development. ; 


Lastly, there is unemployment insurance. Attempts have not 
been wanting in Germany to attach it to social insurance, and in 
particular to sickness insurance, not only with respect to the col- 
lection of contributions, but also from the point of view of organi- 
sation. From the first the writer has definitely opposed these 
efforts. Unemployment insurance is inseparably connected with 
the employment exchange system.. In sickness, accident, and 
invalidity insurance the existence of a case for payment of benefit 
is easily recognisable by cutward signs, and if need be can be con- 
firmed by medical opinion. Matters are different for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Here the existence of a case for payment of 
benefit is extremely difficult to determine. It cannot be proved 
by the simple fact that the worker is actually unemployed, but 
only when and so long as no suitable vacancy is open to him. 
The employment exchange alone is in a position to settle this ques- 
tion. A well organised employment exchange working smoothly 
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and forming, in fact, a focus for the whole system of placing 
workers in employment, is alone able to ascertain the conditions 
of labour supply and demand. Between the two— unemployment 
insurance and employment exchanges — there is the most complete 
harmony of interests. It is of the greatest importance to both 
institutions to find employment for the worker as soon as possible. 
Nothing can therefore be more natural than to place the interests 
of one institution in the service of the other ; in a word, to amal- 
gamate the two. As in all other forms of social insurance, so 
also in unemployment insurance, preventive measures play a 
great part. Here prominence is given to the provision of work, 
vocational guidance with a view to a change of occupation, and 
productive unemployment relief. These measures are of extra- 
ordinary social importance, and no organisation is more capable 
of carrying them out than the employment exchange itself or the 
municipal authorities supporting it. Unemployment insurance 
should therefore be left out of account in considering the question 
of centralising social insurance. 


The scheme of reform worked out above may be briefly sum- 

marised as follows : 

(1) Invalidity, sickness, and employees’ insurance and acci- 
dent insurance for agriculture and small-scale industry 
to be administered as parts of a single whole by State 
and district insurance institutions. 


(2) State and district insurance institutions to be autonomous 
public authorities managed by joint bodies of employers 
and insured with an official as chairman. 


(3) The State insurance institutions to hear appeals against 
decisions of the district insurance institutions on pen- 
sions ; the district insurance institutions to be the sole 
organs for the local business of all social insurance, 
including industrial accident insurance. 


These principles have also been approved by the Ministerial 
Commissioner appointed to introduce measures of economy. They 
have met with opposition, in particular from carriers of insurance, 
which would lose their independent existence by such reorgani- 
sation. This opposition is intelligible. It will never slacken, and 
is rooted mainly in personal interests. These personal interests 
are often combined with political interests, which represent a change 
in present conditions as undesirable. Count Posadowsky, former 
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Secretary of State, was therefore fully justified in his dictum that 
only a dictator could carry through this reform. 

It is obvious that the reform would effect considerable econo- 
mies, and hence the support of the Minister for Economy. These 
economies do not however constitute the sole argument in favour 
of the reform, nor are they even decisive. The decisive argument 
is the simplification of administration and the vast increase in the 
enormous social force latent in social insurance which will result 
from concentration. The effort to achieve the necessary economy 
by reducing the insurance benefits is completely mistaken. The 
present benefits of German social insurance represent the minimum 
which social insurance should provide if it is not to become a mock- 
ery. Precisely in Germany there is every reason to avoid any- 
thing that may weaken the labour power of the workers. On the 
contrary, no stone must be left unturned to strengthen this labour 
power. This may be achieved by concentrating the forces of socia] 
jnsurance. Such attempts at concentration are being made in 
all countries which are attacking the problem of social insurance. 
The German example, with its wasteful divisions and costly admin- 
istration, is often deterren trather than encouraging. If Germany 
were to take the lead in simplifying and unifying its social insurance, 


this would be of the greatest advantage for the extension of such 
insurance in other countries. The tendency towards concentra- 
tion in other social matters is becoming more and more marked in 
all countries. In the interests of labour throughout the world, 
the writer ventures to hope that the International Labour Office, 
at whose request this study has been written, will be able to find 
a satisfactory solution for this all-important question. 





Compulsory Arbitration in Norway. 
by 
Johan CASTBERG 


Judge, Ex-Minister of Justice 


Conciliation in all industrial disputes and arbitration in a large 
number of cases have been compulsory in Norway since 1915, but the 
system can be traced back to 1902 and beyond. In this article the 
author describes the attitude of the political parties and of employers 
and workers to the institution, showing how their policy varied with 
changes in the economic situation. The latest Arbitration Act expired 
in 1923, but in the author's opinion its renewal is only a question 
of time. The objection that arbitration awards are inevitably arbitrary 
is discussed, and it is pointed out that certain standards are available 
or are gradually. evolved. The effects of arbitration on the workers’ 
standard of life and on industry are considered, and the author con- 
cludes that compulsory arbitration represents the intervention of the 
community in its own interests io protect both workers and employers. 


development of industry in Norway has by degrees brought 

up the industrial population to a relatively high figure. 
From of old agriculture has been the most important occupation 
of the people, and it still is, but industry has grown steadily, so 
that both in value of output and in number of persons employed 
it is the next most important occupation. The chief branches of 
industry in Norway are wood (including paper pulp, cellulose, and 
paper), metals, chemicals, textiles, and food (canning, brewing, 
etc.). In the main, industrial activity is not concentrated in the 
large towns but scattered over the country, including the rural 
districts. This is largely due to the fact that the country possesses 
considerable water-power resources, which are being vigorously 
developed. 

During the last twenty or twenty-five years both employers 
and workers have created strong organisations which have entered 
into collective agreements for most trades. The employers’ organ- 
isation, the Federation of Employers’ Associations (Den Norske 
Arbeidsgiverforening), covers the whole country. The various 
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trade unions have combined to form national unions, which in 
turn compose the Federation of Trade Unions (Arbeidernes Faglige 
Landsorganisation), with a joint secretariat. 

Norway is one of the few countries to have introduced, not 
only compulsory arbitration in all industrial disputes arising out 
of the interpretation of collective agreements', but also compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration in disputes between employers and 
workers on the subject matter of collective agreements. Thus 
arbitration in industrial disputes on wage questions and similar 
matters has been made compulsory by law. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion was not applied to this kind of dispute without serious differ - 
ence of opinion between the political parties. As a rule, the use 
of arbitration in such matters has been opposed not only by 
employers, but also by trade unions. The opposition of the workers, 
however, has been les marked when it has been a question of enact- 
ing and enforcing legislation on compulsory arbitration in times 
of trade depression. Whenever statutory arbitration has been used, 
whether in disputes on the interpretation or in those on the subject 
matter of collective agreements, the parties have loyally submitted 
to the law. 

If statutory conciliation and arbitration in Norway are to be 
properly understood and judged, a historical survey is necessary. 
This will show how the idea of arbitration gradually gained ground 
among the public and the extent to which it has contributed to 
limiting both the number and the scope of labour disputes, thus 
promoting industrial peace. 


Tue Brix or 1902 


The first attempt made in Norway to employ arbitration in 
labour disputes was connected with the workers’ demand for polit- 
ical freedom. During the days of political stress in the ‘nineties 
(the question of the Union with Sweden, the struggle for universal 
suffrage, etc.), the workers were more than once subjected to 
pressure at election time by their employers, whose political 
opinions usually differed from their own. At the same time the 
disapproval of employers was aroused by the newly created trade 





1 A distinction is made in Norwegian law between disputes over the interpret- 
ation, validity, or existence of collective agreements, known as disputes about 
rights (Reétstvist), and those on conditions of employment, the subject-matter of 
collective agreements, known as conflicts of interests (Interessekonflikt). 
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in union movement, and this led to disturbances and friction. In 
ge consequence, the executive of the Norwegian Labour Party proposed 
in the Storting in 1893 that an addition should be made to the 
ot General Penal Code prescribing penalties for the use of improper 
ut pressure by those in authority “‘ on the full right of their subordin- 
ry ates to freedom in exercising their civil rights and in taking part 
ad in useful activities or lawful assemblies and associations’. As a 
” result of the proposal a clause more or less in these terms was 
ad inserted in the Penal Code, but in such a form that the matter 
- was repeatedly raised in the Storting during the following years. 
A The proposals thus brought forward were submitted to the Govern- 
ment, which at last in 1902 introduced a Bill for more far-reaching 
y protection, but this time in connection with legislation on concilia- 
ms tion and arbitration in industrial disputes. 
“ The part of the Bill dealing with this subject was based on a 
” resolution submitted to the Government by various labour organ- 
, isations in 1899, urging that legislation on conciliation and arbitra- 
t tion in disputes between employers and workers should be drafted 
d at the earliest possible date. In 1901 the central executive of the 
Federation of Employers’ Associations and the secretariat of the 
, Federation of Trade Unions appointed a joint committee to investi- 
: gate the question of arbitration. This committee in 1901 drafted 
| a Bill on conciliation and arbitration which was approved by both 
, parties. Its main provisions were as follows. Whenever a dispute 
3 


arose between employers and workers affiliated to the Federation 
of Employers’ Associations or the Federation of Trade Unions 
respectively, the said organisations were together to endeavour 
to settle the dispute. For this purpose conciliation must first be 
tried by a conciliation council of eight members : the local execu- 
tive of the Employers’ Federation and the trade union executive 
concerned were to appoint two members each, and the two parties 
also two members each. If conciliation was unsuccessful and both 
parties were agreed, an arbitration court of seven members was 
to be appointed, three members to be elected by the employers, 
three by the workers ; these six members would elect a chairman 
who must have the qualifications required of judges of the Supreme 
Court. No stoppage of work could take place before conciliation 
had been tried, nor during the proceedings of the arbitration court. 
If the parties were not agreed to resort to arbitration, either could 
demand a second attempt at conciliation, even though a stoppage 
of work had taken place in the interval. 

The Liberal Government then in power considered that the 
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demand was highly deserving of support, on the assumption that 
the introduction of conciliation and arbitration would do much 
to prevent stoppages of work. The Government therefore held that 
the movement would gain support if the question of conciliation 
and arbitration was to some extent related to that of the protection 
of freedom of association. 

The Government Bill provided penalties for persons who illicitly 
tried to prevent anyone from forming or from participating in the 
formation of a trade union, or to influence his participation in a 
“ registered ” trade union. Trade unions were to be entitled to 
enter their names on a public register, and compulsory concili- 
ation in disputes was to be introduced for all registered unions- 
It was further proposed that an arbitration court of five should be 
set up, two members being elected by each party, and the fifth. the 
chairman, appointed by the Government from among persons pos- 
sessing the qualifications required for judges of the Supreme Court. 

The Bill was violently opposed by the Conservatives because 
it contained no provisions for protecting people willing to work 
during strikes and lockouts. It was passed by a small majority 
in the Odelsting! but rejected by one vote in the Lagting, and was 
therefore not enacted. 


FURTHER PROPOSALS, 1907 To 1913 


For several years the matter was allowed to rest. The use of 
collective agreements did not become general until 1906 and 1907. 
In the latter year an important wage dispute broke out in the paper 
industry, and the matter was laid by the workers before the Storting 
with a request that the authorities should institute conciliation 
proceedings. During the debate in the Storting the present writer 
introduced a motion for compulsory conciliation and compulsory 
arbitration, proposing that ‘“‘ the Government should be requested 
to investigate the question of compulsory conciliation in labour 
disputes before the next session and to put forward the results, 
together with a scheme”. It was added that the object of the 
proposal was ‘“ that the Government should produce a scheme 
drafted on the basis of compulsory arbitration, without necessarily 
involving government support for it, but that such scheme should 





1 The Storting or Parliament is divided into two sections, three-fourths of 
its members forming the Odelsting, which acts as a Lower Chamber, and the 
remaining fourth the Lagting or Upper Chamber. 
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be used as material for discussion and if thought well for approval 
by the Storting”’. This proposal was unanimously adopted by 
the Storting, and the decision is the origin of the Bills and Acts 
on compulsory conciliation and arbitration which have since seen 
the light in Norway. 

The result of the decision of the Storting in 1907 was the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission in 1908 to investigate the question 
of compulsory conciliation and arbitration in labour disputes, etc. 
A year later the Commission submitted a detailed report. 

The members of the Commission were unanimous in recommend- 
ing compulsory conciliation in labour disputes. They were also 
agreed in proposing the establishment of a special Labour Court 
(Arbeidsretten) for dealing with cases arising out of the interpretation 
of collective agreements ; all such disputes would therefore be 
brought before this Court for settlement. The Commission was, 
however, divided on the question how far disputes on the actual 
substance of collective agreements (for example, wages) should be 
referred to the authorities for compulsory settlement, i.e. compul- 
sory arbitration. The majority proposed compulsory arbitration 
for all such disputes, provided that the award should not be binding 
unless unanimous. Since two of the three members of the Court 
were to be appointed by the federations of employers and workers 
respectively, it was obvious that the chances of a unanimous and 
therefore binding award would be comparatively sma]l. A minority 
of the Commission, the two representatives of employers and 
workers, on the other hand, would not accept compulsory arbitra- 
tion even in this strictly limited form, but proposed simply that 
an arbitration court should be organised to which the parties could 
have recourse if agreed. 

The recommendation of the Commission was next examined 
by the Government, but no Bill was brought forward until 1912, 
when a Conservative Government was in power. This Bill provided 
for the establishment of a special Labour Court to settle labour 
disputes arising out of the interpretation of collective agreements. 
The Government further proposed compulsory conciliation in 
disputes on the subject matter of agreements, but would not 
introduce compulsory arbitration for such disputes, especially as 
both employers and workers were opposed to it. It therefore 
upheld the views of the minority in the Commission and proposed 
compulsory official conciliation for this type of dispute, leaving 
it open to the parties to agree to lay their case before an arbitration 
court set up by the state. 
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This Bill was not examined by the Storting before the 1912 
election, by which the Conservative Government was overthrown. 
The new Liberal Government introduced a fresh scheme in 1913. 
Like the previous Bill, this proposal contained provisions for the 
compulsory settlement of disputes on points of interpretation and 
for compulsory conciliation. It included, however, a new clause 
(section 45) under which the Government was empowered to decide 
that a dispute on the subject matter of an agreement should be 
settled by arbitration, if it considered that the nature or extent 
of the dispute was such as to endanger important public interests, 
and if conciliation had already been tried in vain. Such a decision 
would, however, require the approval of the Storting. As a member 
of the Government, the present writer disagreed on this point, not 
being able to support the introduction of compulsory arbitration 
while it met with so much opposition from the organisations of 
both workers and employers that its inclusion in the Act might 
mean the loss of the necessary public confidence in the Act as a 
whole. Even in the limited form under consideration, compulsory 
arbitration ought not to have been introduced before experience 
had been gained of the working of the Labour Court and of com- 
pulsory conciliation and voluntary arbitration. 

The provisions of the Bill relating to compulsory arbitration 
were violently opposed by both employers and workers. On 
8 May 1913 the secretariat of the Federation of Trade Unions and 
the central executive of the Federation of Employers’ Associations 
together requested the Storting to postpone discussion of the Bill 
until the matter had been examined by the committee which the 
two organisations had decided to appoint jointly. This request 
was approved, the QOdelsting on 2 June 1913 postponing the 
discussion until the following year. 

A joint Committee of the two bodies was immediately appointed 
and submitted its report before the end of 1913. All the members 
of the Committee were agreed in rejecting compulsory arbitration. 
The representatives of the workers and employers separately gave 
a detailed account of the motives for their attitude. 

The representatives of the workers maintained that compulsory 
arbitration deprived the workers of the right enjoyed by sellers 
of all other commodities to withhold their goods if the price or 
conditions in general were not considered acceptable. Arbitration 
was one-sided, acting in favour of the employers. It was natural 
that the workers should as a rule be the attacking party. They 
needed the weapon of the strike to enable them to improve their 
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conditions of life. Employers could be satisfied with passive 
resistance ; if they reduced wages and in general attempted to 
lower the standard of life of the workers, it was as a rule the latter 
who had to make a direct attack by means of a strike. 

It was further pointed out that the decisions of the arbitration 
court must necessarily be arbitrary. No rules had been accepted 
by the community as to what the owner of an undertaking could 
justly claim in the way of profit, or what minimum wage the 
workers could demand. It would therefore depend on the outlook 
of the Government how the institution of arbitration would be 
used ; whether it would be used in struggles which were going ill 
for the employers, or in the opposite case. If both parties were 
agreed in a specific case to accept a settlement by arbitration, 
the workers’ representatives considered that there could be no 
objection to it. But arbitration could not be employed in face 
of strong opposition from the parties to the dispute, anc this even 
the supporters of the institution ought to realise. 

The representatives of the employers laid special stress on the 
objections to interference by state regulation with the complex 
conditions under consideration. If the state failed to take proper 
account of “ the economic necessities ’’ of industry, serious injury 
might result. The arbitration system offered little guarantee of 
satisfactory decisions. In point of fact, the one man who acted 
as chairman and umpire would become responsible for working 
conditions throughout the country. The employers’ representatives 
assumed that arbitration would be unable to create industrial peace. 
There would be steadily smouldering discontent which might find 
dangerous expression. 

In spite of these warnings the Storting Committee concerned 
recommended in 1914 that the Government Bill should be approved, 
including the provision for compulsory arbitration. This recom- 
mendation was laid before the Storting so late that it could not be 
dealt with in 1914, but was left for the session of the next year. 
In the meantime the Federation of Trade Unions decided, as a 
protest against the Bill, to declare a strike of all organised workers. 
This threat, combined with the foreign situation due to the war, 
induced the Government in May 1915 to advise that the arbitration 
provision should not be discussed. Consequently the Bill, minus 
the arbitration clause but otherwise in the main unaltered, was 
passed by the Odelsting and Lagting and sanctioned. This Act 
of 6 August 1915 on industrial disputes, which is still in force, 
was thus the first important enactment in the matter. 
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Tue Act or 1915 


The Act covers all workers in private undertakings, as well as 
workers employed by the state or communes who work by the 
piece or subject to 14 days’ notice or less and cannot be regarded 
as civil servants. 

All trade unions and employers’ associations are bound to report 
themselves to the competent government department within a 
month of the coming into operation of the Act or of the formation 
of the organisation. 


The Labour Court 


The Act lays down that collective agreements shall be drawn 
up in writing and contain clauses concerning the date of expiry 
and the notice required to cancel them. At latest two weeks after 
the agreement is signed a certified copy must be sent to the State 
Conciliation Commissioner (Riksmeglingsmann). If a contract of 
employment between a worker and an employer, both of whom 


are bound by a collective agreement, contains provisions contrary 
to the agreement, such provisions are invalid. 

Rules are laid down concerning responsibility for breaches of 
collective agreements by the members of associations or for illegal 
stoppages of work. The association is liable, if it is itself responsible 
for the contravention or for the continuance of conditions contrary 
to the terms of the collective agreement, or for the illegal stoppage 
of work. A stoppage of work is illegal as a means of settling a 
dispute between a trade union and an employer or employers’ 
association concerning the validity, interpretation, or existence of 
a collective agreement or a demand arising out of a collective 
agreement. Further, stoppages are illegal in all disputes until 
conciliation as prescribed by the Act has been tried. 

For the purpose of dealing with disputes of the type described 
above between trade unions and employers’ associations, the Act 
established a Labour Court. It consists of five members appointed 
for a period of three years by the Crown. The chairman must 
have the qualifications prescribed for a judge of the Supreme Court. 
The remaining four members are appointed by the Crown, two 
on the recommendation of the employers’ organisations and two 
on the recommendation of the trade nnions. 
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Conciliation 


The Act also organises compulsory conciliation in industrial 
disputes, and lays down that the Crown shall appoint a permanent 
State Conciliation Commissioner and a permanent conciliation 
commissioner for each conciliation district into which the country 
is divided. All these appointments are for three years. 

Any stoppage arising out of an industrial dispute must be 
reported in advance to the conciliation commissioner. If the latter 
deems that the stoppage will endanger public interests he must 
prohibit the stoppage until conciliation has been tried. Ten days 
after such prohibition either party may demand the conclusion of 
the conciliation proceedings, unless by absence or in some other 
way they have refrained from taking part in the proceedings as 
in duty bound. At latest four days after a regular request for the 
termination of conciliation proceedings has been made, the proceed- 
ings must be closed. 


THE WorK OF THE LABOUR CoURT 


The Labour Court set up under the 1915 Act began work on 
1 January 1916, and during the years 1916 to 1922 it settled 225 
cases in all. In 1916 only 14 cases were laid before it, in the next 
year the figure rose to 38, and in the following year to 50. In 
1919 it fell to 49 and in 1920 to 46, but rose again to 88 in 1921, 
and in 1922 it was 86. During the years 1916 to 1921, two cases 
were rejected as falling within the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts, 86 were withdrawn or settled by amicable agreement, and 
164 awards were issued. 

Concerning the time spent on the cases it may be stated that 
almost half the cases have been settled within at most a month. 
On the other hand quite every eighth case has required not less than 
three months. From 1916 to the first half of 1921 inclusive the 
number of days on which the Court met varied from 21 to 47 in 
the half-year. 

As a rule the issue turned on the interpretation of a recognised 
agreement or arbitration award. In these cases the agreements 
were frequently not drawn up in sufficient detail. For instance, 
the rates of cost-of-living bonuses may have been established 
without taking into account the different methods of paying wages 
(time or piece wages), or an agreement may have made a distinction 
between the different grades of workers and yet in a supplementary 
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provision may have simply used the word “ worker’. Very 
frequently the dispute arose out of the holiday clauses of the agree- 
ment. The parties were often found to have relied too much on what 
they considered the opposite side had conceded verbally during 
the negotiations without having the concession down in black and 
white in the agreement. 

While in the majority of cases it was thus quite clear that the 
agreement itself was valid, the dispute relating simply to its 
meaning, cases have occurred in which opinion was divided as to 
the actual existence of the agreement. Three of the cases dealt 
with in the years 1916 to 1920 arose out of the question whether 
an agreement had or had not been concluded. In eight cases the 
question was whether an agreement which in itself was valid was 
binding on the party concerned, and in two the dispute turned on 
the question whether an agreement which had been concluded in 
the past was still in force. 

If the awards issued are compared with the claims put forward 
by the parties, it will be seen that for the years 1916 to 1920, 
out of 222 claims by employers, 11 were accepted by the other 
party, 134 were fully approved in the award, 12 partly approved, and 
65 rejected. Ofthe 154 claims put forward during the same period 
by workers, one was accepted by the other party, 60 were fully ap- 
proved in the award, 4 partly approved, and 89 rejected. Thus on the 
whole the employers were rather more successful than the workers. 

A point of special interest is the extent to which there was a 
difference of opinion in the Court itself. During its first year (1916) 
one only of its seven awards was unanimous ; in the remaining 
six the chairman gave the casting vote. But in the following year 
a great change had already occurred ; half of the thirty cases dealt 
with were settled unanimously, and since then unanimous awards 
have preponderated. Thus in 1921, of 46 awards only 15 or just 
under a third were not unanimous. Of the 164 awards issued 
from 1916 to 1921, 65, or about 39 per cent., were not unanimous. 
Where there was a difference of opinion the chairman did not 
always give a casting vote. Often there was only one dissentient 
vote, that of the representative either of the workers or of the 
employers, the remaining four members being agreed. The fact 
that disagreement has not been more frequent indicates an impor- 
tant advance as compared with previous conditions. Before the 
Labour Court came into existence, disputes concerning the validity 
or interpretation of collective agreements were frequently settled 
by private arbitration courts, and in such cases it was generally 
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the rule that the chairman gave the casting vote, as the represent- 
atives of the two parties to the dispute mostly voted in favour 
of their respective parties. 


CONCILIATION AFTER THE AcT or 1915 


The official system of conciliation set up under the Act of 1915 
was very widely used during the following years. In 1916 concili- 
ation proceedings were adopted in 39 disputes, in 1917 in 73, in 
1918 in 122, in 1919 in 154, in 1920 in 195, and in 1921, the latest 
year for which official figures are available, in 80. In several cases 
the state and district conciliation commissioners have acted in 
disputes in which conciliation was not compulsory, as the collective 
agreements in existence had not yet been cancelled. The reason 
for the resort to conciliation in these cases was that there was 
much to be gained by a speedy settlement of the disputes. 

The number of employers and workers covered by conciliation 
proceedings before the commissioners in the years 1916 to 1921 
was as follows : 


Number of Number of 
Year employers workers 


1916 640 32,429 

1917 1,409 30,671 

1918 1,809 35,573 

1919 3,349 106,022 

1920 4,182 133,639 

1921 2,744 58.271 
On many occasions the conciliation commissioner prohibited a 
stoppage of work. In 1916 this applied to 7 disputes, in 1917 
to 8, in 1918 to 11, in 1919 to 16, in 1920 to 46, and in 1921 to 15. 
In a large majority of these disputes no stoppage took place. As 
a rule, however, the commissioner refrained from prohibiting a 
stoppage. The following table shows the number of disputes in 
which this was the ca:e, the number oi stoppages which actually 
took place, and the number of employers and workers involved : 


DISPUTES AND STOPPAGES, 1917-1921 





Disputes in which General stoppages 


Year stoppage was not 
prohibited Number 





Employers Workers 
affected ! affected * 





1917 65 120 2,450 
1918 111 : | 330 4,200 
| 





1919 137 465 9,640 
1920 156 645 7,310 
1921 72 














250 10,015 





‘ Approximate figures. 
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In 1916 and 1920 several disputes were referred by the Govern- 
ment to compulsory arbitration after conciliation procceedings had 
taken place?. Further, in 1920 the parties in several cases agreed 
during the proceedings before the state conciliation commissioner 
to refer to voluntary arbitration certain points on which a settle- 
ment could not be reached. 

When conciliation proceedings took place in more important 
disputes the Federation of Trade Unions acted in conjunction with 
the union concerned. Similarly, the Federation of Employers’ 
Associations and the Norwegian Shipping Association (Norges 
Rederforbund) have been represented at almost all conciliation 
proceedings affecting their affiliated members. 

In general it may be said that conciliation has led to a certain 
uniformity in conditions of work, though there were naturally 
certain deviations arising out of the special circumstances in 
individual branches of industry. 


Tue CompuLsory ARBITRATION AcT OF 1916 


The clause on compulsory arbitration in the Government Bill 


of 1913 was, as already stated, omitted from the Act of 1915 on 
industrial disputes, because the authorities wished to avoid a 
comprehensive dispute with organised labour at a time when the 
foreign situation was particularly serious and conditions in the 
country in general very difficult. But no sooner was the danger 
of a general strike on the arbitration question averted than the 
federations of employers and workers again threatened, in 1915, 
to organise a widespread stoppage of work in connection with a 
wage dispute in the building industry. This dispute was settled 
with the assistance of a conciliation officer appointed by the Govern- 
ment and. the stoppage thus prevented. In 1916, however, an 
extensive stoppage was again threatened, this time on account of 
a dispute in the mines. Strikes broke out not only in the mines, 
but also in the iron and steel trades and in several other important 
industries. The Government threatened to introduce a Bill on 
compulsory arbitration, and this threat was enough to bring about 
an agreement between the representatives of the parties. The 
Government therefore refrained from introducing a Bill on compul- 
sory arbitration, but the result of the negotiations effected under 





1 See below, pp. 28, 30, 
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the threat of an arbitration Bill was so unsatisfactory to the workers 
that on a general ballot they rejected it!. This led the Federation 
of Employers’ Associations to extend the stoppage to several 
additional undertakings by declaring a lockout affecting in all 
40,000 workers. Thus in May there was a prospect of a stoppage 
of work involving 70,000 workers in the most important industries 
of the country, to start in the beginning of June 1916. Under 
these circumstances the Liberal Government felt compelled to 
recommend the promulgation of an Act on compulsory arbitration 
in stoppages of work which had occurred or might occur during 
the war, in so far as they endangered important public interests. 
The Bill was carried in the Storting by the votes of the Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, and Labour Democrats (Radicals) against the Social- 
ists. At that time the Communists were not represented in the 
Storting. During the debate in the Storting the workers declared 
a political general strike which lasted from 6 to 14 June?®. 

The new Act of 9 June 1916 empowers the Government to 
direct that a dispute between a trade union and an employer or 
an employers’ association respecting conditions of work or wages, 
or other matters affecting work, shall be settled by arbitration if 
the Government considers that the dispute is liable to endanger 
important public interests. When such a decision is made the 
Government may also prohibit the organisation or continuation 
of a stoppage of work in connection with the dispute. Until the 
arbitration award is issued the conditions of work and wages obtain- 
ing at the outbreak of the dispute remain in operation, unless the 
parties come to any other arrangement. 

The Act imposes heavy fines on persons who, contrary to a 
prohibition of a stoppage of work, organise or continue a lockout 
or take part in a strike or the continuation of a strike, and on 
members of the executive of a trade union or anemployers’ associ- 
ation who co-operate in a strike or lockout, contrary to the prohibi- 
tion of a stoppage, by participating in a resolution to organise, 
continue, or approve the stoppage of work or to support it out 
of the funds of the association, or to order such a stoppage of 
work or collect or distribute contributions towards its continuation. 
The award may provide that the association concerned shall be 
liable for fines imposed on the members of the executive of a trade 
union or employers’ association. 





92 


* Cf. Depes : Norske erfaringer om tvungen voldgijt i arbeidsstridigheder 1923, 
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The arbitration court is to consist of a chairman and four other 
members. For each case of dispute the Government appoints the 
chairman and two of the other members. The Federation of Trade 
Unions and the Federation of Employers’ Associations each appoint 
one member, and these appointments must be made within a 
time-limit fixed by the Government ; if the time-limit is exceeded 
the Government appoints these two members as well. Without 
the consent of both parties no arbitration award may apply for 
a longer term than three years. All awards are final and have 
the same effect as a collective agreement. 

The last section of the Act lays down that the Act shall apply 
only to ‘‘ industrial disputes which have arisen or which may arise 
during the present European war ”’. 

This Act was applied only once. On 9 June 1916, the day it 
came into operation, an arbitration court was appointed to settle 
the current disputes respecting new collective agreements in the 
mining and engineering industries. The Federation of Employers’ 
Associations co-operated duly in constituting the court, but the 
workers’ representative had to be appointed by the Government, 
as the Federation of Trade Unions refused to assist in setting up 
the court. In both disputes conciliation had first been tried without 
result because, although the representatives of the parties had 
agreed, the results of their negotiations had been rejected by the 
workers’ organisations. 

The disputes were settled by the arbitration court’s awards 
of 30 June and 22 July 1916. In one of these awards (for the dispute 
in the iron industry) the court proved to have raised the workers’ 
wages considerably above the rates agreed on by the representatives 
of the parties during the proceedings before the State Conciliation 
Commissioner, which rates had been rejected by general ballot of 
the workers. The latter were therefore quite satisfied with the 
award, but it created much discontent among employers. The 
other award, on the contrary, was by no means favourable to the 
workers. Both awards were carried by 3 votes to 2. In one case 
the majority was composed of the chairman of the court, the workers’ 
representative, and one of the members appointed by the Govern- 
ment. In the other case the workers’ representative and the 
chairman were in a minority, the majority consisting of the two 
members appointed by the Government and the employers’ repre- 
sentative. This explains the great difference between the awards. 
The workers in particular quoted these results as proof of the con- 
tention that arbitration must to some extent be arbitrary. 
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During the operation of the Act it was learned that the institution 
of arbitration by no means rendered the work of the conciliation 
organisations more difficult, as had been maintained by its op- 
ponents. Compulsory arbitration was not used during the years 1917 
to 1919, but in 1917 conciliation proceedings were adopted in 73 
disputes and effected an agreement between the representatives 
of the parties in 67 cases. The results of conciliation were in turn 
accepted by the respective organisations in 66 of the disputes. 
In 1918 conciliation proceedings were adopted in 122 disputes, in 
97 of which the representatives of the parties were agreed, their 
agreement being accepted by the organisations in 93 cases. In 
1919 conciliation proceedings were adopted in 154 disputes, in 125 
of which the representatives of the parties reached an agreement. 

Finally, it appeared in 1916, as on subsequent occasions when 
compulsory arbitration has been used in Norway, that both parties 
entirely accepted the decision of the arbitration court. 


Tue Computsory ARBITRATION AcT oF 1919 


As already stated, the 1916 Act applied only to industrial 
disputes arising during the war. At the end of the war, however, 
the Government considered that the situation had not changed 
so much as to make arbitration less useful than in 1916, when 
the Act was passed. Moreover 1919, the first year after the war, 
was a very critical period for Norwegian industry. During the 
course of the year several collective agreements in various branches 
of industry were revised, and the agreements expiring in that year 
covered about 95,000 workers. There was therefore a possibility 
that the country would again be faced with widespread disputes 
between the organisations of workers and employers. The Govern- 
ment therefore proposed that the 1916 Act should be prolonged 
provisionally for one year. This proposal was adopted in the 
Storting by the votes of the Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals 
against the Social’sts, as a new Act, although largely the same 
in form as that of 1916. This Act of 4 April 1919 was extended 
for another year from 4 April 1920, and on this occasion too by 
the Storting majority of Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals 
against the Socialist vote. 

The Arbitration Act of 1919 was applied in several disputes 
which broke out in 1920 in the iron and metal industry, in building, 
transport, the furniture trades, mining, bakeries, boot and shoe 
factories, and many other undertakings. The aggregate number 
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of workers involved was about sixty thousand. The workers 
claimed that the existing agreements should be revised, demanding 
not only increases in wages but also the right to share in manage- 
ment. The Government did not consider this latter question 
suited to settlement by arbitration, but naturally wished to avoid 
a general dispute on the point. During the summer of 1920, 
therefore, it introduced a temporary Bill on workers’ councils in 
industrial undertakings which was passed by the Storting and 
promulgated as an Act on 23 July 1920. The other points at 
issue were referred to arbitration and settled by a series of awards 
issued during the summer of 1920. The Federation of Trade 
Unions, which should have appointed a representative on the Court, 
failed to do so, and in accordance with the Act the workers’ represent- 
ative was therefore appointed by the Government. In one of the 
most important undertakings, the “‘ Norsk Hydro ”’ electro-chemical 
works, the dispute was settled by amicable agreement without 
the intervention of arbitration. The 1920 awards were on the 
whole very favourable to the workers ; they aroused much criticism 
and even resentment among employers, but were nevertheless 
respected everywhere. 


THe Computsory ARBITRATION AcT OF 1922 


The Act of 1919 expired on 4 April 1921, having been renewed 
in 1920. At that date a Conservative Government was in power. 
As has already been explained, the Conservatives had voted in 
the Storting in favour of legislation on arbitration in 1916, 1919, 
and 1920. This was undoubtedly connected with the fact that in 
periods of economic prosperity arbitration is in the main favourable 
to the interests of employers. During the years in question it was 
the chief concern of employers in almost all industries or branches 
of industry to prevent stoppages of work and to keep up the level 
of production. They found it to their advantage to pay the wages 
fixed by the arbitration courts, und the relative prosperity of those 
years made it possible to cover the increased expenditure on wages 
by charging higher prices for the finished goods. 

After the issue of the awards of 1920, however, a change in 
the attitude of employers towards arbitration might be observed. 
In the first place, as already stated, these awards were undoubtedly 
very favourable to the workers. In addition, besides being so 
one-sidedly favourable to the workers, as the employers considered, 
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they were issued just at the time when there was a change in 
economic conditions. The period of depression had begun. 
Employers were no longer so interested in keeping up output 
in spite of high costs. ‘They therefore changed their views on 
arbitration, their objection to the institution becoming more 
marked, and they were no longer prepared to be reconciled to 
compulsory arbitration. A similar reversal of policy took place 
in the Conservative Party, and the Conservative Government 
therefore decided, in the spring of 1921, to let the Act expire without 
prolonging it. The Storting was notified of this decision, and an 
arbitration Bill was again introduced by the Liberals. But the 
Storting supported the Government, for the Socialists and the 
new Communist Party kept up their opposition to arbitration, and 
were joined by the Conservatives in opposing the prolongation of 
the Act. 

In 1922, when the Liberal Party was again in power, though 
still, as in 1919-1921, without an absolute majority in the Storting, 
a Government Bill for compulsory arbitration was introduced. In 
the explanatory memorandum to the Bill it was stated that, as 
in 1920, several collective agreements covering practically the 
whole industry of the country were about to expire. These 
agreements, which had been established by the arbitration awards 
of 1920, all expired in March and April 1922, the total number of 
workers affected being close on a hundred thousand. In view of 
the economic depression from which the country was suffering, 
the Government considered that arbitration was at least as called 
for as in 1916, 1919, and 1920, when the overwhelming majority 
of the Storting had thought it necessary to introduce legislation 
on the matter. 

In order to strengthen the neutral element in the arbitration 
court, the Government proposed to change its composition by 
increasing the number of members appointed by the Government 
from three to five, the number representing the parties remaining 
unaltered. It was further suggested that provision should be made 
for a second application to the arbitraton court if during the 
period of validity of the award there had been considerable changes 
in the conditions which were deemed to have had a decisive influence 
on the award. such as a marked rise or fall in the cost of living or 
a marked improvement or deterioration in the economic position 
of the industry in question. It was to be left to the Government 
to decide whether the proceedings should he reopened. This 
proposal was connected with the further suggestion that, as under 
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the Arbitration Act of 1919, it should be admissible to make an 
award valid for a period of two years ; the experience of previous 
awards had shown that it might be necessary to revise its terms 
during so long a period of validity. The Committee of the Storting 
appointed to consider the matter found no reason to make sub- 
stantial changes in the Act as compared with those of 1916 and 
1919. The rules as to the composition of the arbitration court 
were not amended. In the opinion of the majority of the Committe 
it was unnecessary that the Act should provide for the revision 
of an award if the award was valid for not more than one year. 
The Committee therefore proposed that the Bill should include a 
clause limiting the period of validity of awards to one year. 

The Bill as amended by the Committee was adopted by the 
Storting with the support of all parties except the Conservatives. 
It is particularly noteworthy that this time the Socialists and 
Communists voted in favour of the Act. The labour Parties 
appeared to understand that in the period of depression now 
beginning the workers were really in need of a system of arbitration. 
The Act was promulgated on 31 March 1922 and was to remain 
in force until 1 April 1923. 

During the summer and autumn of 1922 arbitration awards 
were issued under the Act in several disputes. The total number 
of awards was 111, and very few collective agreements were con- 
cluded without the intervention of an arbitration court. The result 
of the awards was a considerable reduction of wages. In many 
industries wages were reduced by 24 to 27 per cent. as compared 
with the rates in the agreements which expired during the spring. 
In the paper, saw mill, and electro-chemical industries, agreements 
had been concluded in 1921 and 1922 reducing wages by 21 to 23 
per cent. on an average. The arbitration awards in these industries 
reduced wages still further, so that the total reduction, as compared 
with the maximum in 1921, was rather over 30 percent. In several 
trades the arbitration court also reduced the annual holidays from 
twelve to eight working days, as, for instance, in the iron, paper, 
and electro-chemical industries, but in several other trades the 
previous provision for a twelve days’ holiday was maintained. 
Seamen in the coasting trade and ocean-going services suffered 
particularly. The wages of these and other seamen had been 
reduced by about 17 per cent. when the agreements of 1921 were 
concluded. The arbitration awards brought them down still 
further, so that the total reduction, as compared with the rates 
in 1921, was from 40 to 43 per cent 
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The workers’ organisations, which this time had duly partici- 
pated in the constitution of the arbitration court, also submitted 
entirely to the decisions adopted. The two strikes in opposition 
to the awards of the arbitration court which broke out were not 
supported by the organisations which had taken part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Most of the awards included a provision to allow wage revisions 
on the basis of the cost-of-living index number published by the 
Central Statistical Office for October 1922 and March 1923 (the 
so-called October and March revisions). The clause relating to 
the October revision ran as follows 


Notwithstanding, when the cost-of-living index number of the Central 
Statistical Office for October 1922 has been published, either party 
may demand a revision of wages, provided that the said index number 
has risen or fallen by more than six points as compared with the index 
number (254) for April 1922. In this event, the wages (time rates, 
piece rates, and fixed wage schedules) which come into force immediately 
this award takes effect shall be reduced or raised in the ratio of the 
index number for October 1922 to the index number for April 1922, 
so that the percentage fall or rise in the cost of living is accompanied 
by a corresponding percentage fall or rise in wages. If the parties fail 
to agree on the calculation, the dispute shall be settled by an arbitration 
court of two members, one to be appointed by each party, and a chairman 
elected by the two members. If the latter fail to agree on a chairman, 
he shall be appointed by the Government. 


The total expenditure of the state on arbitration proceedings 
in 1922 was 91,737 kroner, of which 74,950 kroner were the fees 
of the members and secretaries of the courts. To this sum should 
he added the cost of a subsequent case of arbitration, arising out 
of the above-mentioned October revision in 1922, which amounted 
to about 1,200 kroner. 

All the awards issued expired in 1923, most of them in the 
spring. As the employers adopted a policy of general cancellation 
of agreements with a view to further reductions in wages, and as 
their demands might be expected to lead to important disputes, 
the Liberal Government then in power decided to propose the 
extension of the 1922 Act fortwo years from the date of its expiry, 
i.e. from 1 April 1923 to 1 April 1925. In the meantime, however, 
the labour Parties (Socialists and Communists) had changed their 
attitude. The heavy reductions in wages resulting from the 
awards of 1922 had resuscitated the workers’ old dislike of arbitra- 
tion. Moreover, the Conservatives continued to be opposed to 
arbitration, asin the previous year. The Government's proposal to 
prolong the operation of the Arbitration Act was therefore rejected 
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in the Storting by the combined votes of the Conservatives, 
Socialists, and Communists. 

Since then there have been very extensive labour disputes 
which at last in April 1924 led to a lockout and sympathetic strikes 
of such dimensions that industry has been severely paralysed. 
Repeated attempts at conciliation proved vain, and the dispute 
was not settled in this manner until after several months. The 
idea of introducing compulsory arbitration by law has therefore 
come up again. Since the Conservative Government was recently 
replaced by a Liberal one, and further important industrial disputes 
are threatening, it is probable that the Government will make an 
attempt to re-introduce an Act on compulsory arbitration. 


THE So-CaLLED ARBITRARY NATURE OF AWARDS 


The most important objection to compulsory arbitration in the 
eyes of the writer is that an arbitration court, regarded as a judicial 
body, must necessarily be open, to some extent, to arbitrary 
influences. It cannot be denied that a court which is to fix awards 
and conditions of work for an undertaking or a whole branch of 
industry must, at least in the beginning, be without the guidance 
of objective and generally recognised standards, and that its 
position therefore differs from that of ordinary courts, since the latter 
can apply existing positive statutes to concrete cases of dispute. 

An arbitration court is, however, not altogether without 
objective and sound bases for its decisions. In the first place, it 
must take into account the general level of wages in the labour 
market. It would be inadmissible for an arbitration court to fix 
wages in an undertaking at a rate that would force down the 
workers’ standard of life to the level of several generations ago. 
Moreover, in any community certain more or less definite concep- 
tions of a reasonable return to the owners of capital and the 
managers of an undertaking are gradually formed. The views on 
these points at any time prevailing in the community act as a 
guide to the arbitration court. It is obvious that the law must 
empower the court to collect the fullest possible material for 
judging what amount undertakings earning reasonable profits can 
devote to wages and the improvement of working conditions. This 
right has been explicitly established in the Norwegian Arbitration 
Acts. 

The chief difficulty is that the undertakings in any particular 
branch of industry often differ widely in their ability to give their 
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workers good conditions of work. This difference may arise out 
of the size of the undertaking, its more or less complete equipment, 
the suitability of its premises, etc., its more or less efficient manage- 
ment, its situation, its access to raw materials. motive power, etc. 
If the dispute relates to conditions of work in a single undertaking, 
there can be no difficulty in using the economic capacity of the 
undertaking as a basis for the determination of working conditions 
by the arbitration court. If, on the other hand, the dispute is 
collective also with respect to the undertakings. so that it involves 
not only a combination of workers but also a group of employers. 
the variety of conditions in the different undertakings makes it 
very much more difficult for the arbitration court to decide the 
basis on which conditions of work are to be fixed without ruining 
undertakings. Clear!y the court cannot base its decisions on the 
economic capacity of the worst-managed undertaking with the 
most out-of-date equipment, and most unfavourably placed as 
regards raw materials, motive power, and situation. Nor can it 
use the economic capacity of the undertaking most favourably 
placed in these respects. There must be an average based on the 
undertakings which are normal as far as situation and access to 
raw materials and motive power are concerned, have ordinarily 
competent management, and are well equipped. It is inevitable 
that such a procedure must make it impossible for the worst 
equipped undertaking to continue. This, however, is no real 
objection, since undertakings which are incapable of offering their 
workers the conditions of work established by the arbitration court 
on this basis have no right to continue in existence. 

In reply to the objection that arbitration must necessarily lead 
to arbitrary decisions, it should also be remembered that the 
regular use of the institution for some length of time may by 
degrees develop more definite rules on the distribution of profits. 
and that in time a far surer legal basis for the decisions of the 
arbitration court will be established than existed when the institu- 
tion was first set up. 

In this connection it is instructive to cite Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine’s brilliant argument in his Ancient Law, showing the evolu- 
tion of Greek law out of the practice of the courts. The courts 
came first and acted with complete freedom in the way they 
considered right. Then objective standards were developed just 
by these means, and these had to be followed by the courts in 
their subsequent practice. Thus the law was evolved at that time 
from more or less arbitrary legal practice to the adoption of objective 
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standards. Thus it has happened since, more than once in the 
history of law, and thus, no doubt, it will happen again in the 
field at present under consideration. 

The Norwegian experience of arbitration shows, on the whole, that 
arbitration awards need not necessarily be particularly arbitrary. 
It is true that the two awards issued in 1916 differed in that the 
award for the iron industry was favourable to the workers and 
that for mining unfavourable. But the numerous awards issued 
by the arbitration court in 1920 and 1922 uniformly followed the 
genera! tendencies of the economic situation. Thus the awards 
of 1920, when times were still prosperous. were favourable to the 
workers, while those of 1922, when the period of depression was 
well on its way, led to considerable reductions in wages. It is 
not surprising that on both occasions the awards met with criticisms 
from the side which suffered, and this cannot be offered as proof 
that the decisions were arbitrary or in any other way objectionable. 
At all events the awards were in all cases fully respected by the 
organisations concerned, and restored peace for the time being in 
the labour market. 


COMPULSORY ARPITRATION AND THE WORKERS’ STANDARD OF LIFE 

The most deep-seated reason for the workers’ objection to 
compulsory arbitration is their belief that it will hamper them in 
their struggle to raise their standard of life. It is argued that to 
deprive them of the weapon of the strike is to deprive them of their 
only effective means to this end. Ignoring for the moment the 
fact that both employers and workers now recognise and respect 
the arbitration of the Labour Court, in the many disputes which 
arise out of the interpretation of collective agreements, as an 
institution which has been incorporated in the life of the community 
— even apart from this, the experience gained in Norway shows 
that the workers’ objection is not justified as regards the use of 
arbitration in disputes concerning the subject matter of agreements. 
When in 1920 industry was working under favourable conditions, 
the arbitration court created favourable conditions for the workers. 
It must be admitted that the improvement in wages was compen- 
sated by a substantial rise in prices, and that this rise generally 
took place before the rise in wages, but it is very doubtful whether 
the workers would have obtained better conditions if they had 
been forced to rely only on their own powers, i.e. on the weapon 
of the strike. And when the heavy wage reduction was enforced 
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by the awards of 1922, which aroused so much discontent and criti- 
cism among the workers, they would certainly have had to suffer 
at least as great a reduction if they had been forced to rely only 
on their own powers to protect their interests as against the 
employers. 

The workers themselves, it must also be recognised, have 
shown that they understand the value of the support of the com- 
munity in their efforts to improve their conditions of life, for 
they have demanded, and widely obtained, the support of the law : 
for instance, by increasingly strict legislation on the protection of 
labour, statutory limitation of hours of work, prohibition of child 
labour, restriction of the cmployment of young persons and women, 
protection against occupational diseases, etc. Latterly they have 
also claimed that the community should by law limit large profits 
and fix the share of the workers in the profits and the management 
of undertakings. This constitutes a recognition on the part of 
the workers that they are unable, without the help of the community. 
to secure conditions of work which they consider justifiable and 
desirable, even though the more revolutionary elements in the 
labour world consider such an intervention on the part of the 
existing state as uncalled-for and injurious. The assistance which 
the workers have thus obtained from legislation has in no respect 
weakened their will and power to improve their conditions by their 
own action. 


EFFECTS OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION ON INDUSTRY 


Employers for their part have expressed fears that compulsory 
arbitration would tend to ruin industry, and in general they main- 
tain that the awards of 1920 very largely injured the industries of 
the country and thereby the whole national economy 

The argument that the intervention of the community is disax 
trous to industry has become general, and not least so of late. 
[t has been advanced whenever the state has intervened to regulate 
conditions of work in modern industry, when, for instance, it has 
prohibited child labour, restricted the employment of young persons 
and women, and fixed hours of work. This argument has on 
practically every occasion proved to be unjustified. It is scarcely 
more justified when applied to the effects of compulsory arbitration 
in Norway. It has not been proved, and it is hardly possible to 
produce evidence in Norway, that undertakings have had to close 
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down as a result of arbitration awards, even after the awards of 
1920. In addition there is the factor of uncertainty for the employer : 
it is not inconceivable that in important wage disputes the workers 
themselves, without the intervention of arbitration, would have 
been able to achieve the same results. In any event, it may be 
assumed that the employers, when the Arbitration Act of 1919 
was passed, counted on{the possibility of the workers being able 
with their own resources to force a considerable increase in wages. 
Otherwise the Conservative Party would scarcely have voted in 
favour of the Act. 

It should further be remembered that recent developments have 
everywhere compelled the community to take action in many fields 
for the control and regulation of industry. Not only have regula- 
tions been enforced against monopolistic companies, cartels, and 
trusts, but in several other instances it has been considered necessary 
to protect consumers by legislation against arbitrary increases in 
prices. The so-called “ concession laws’, so characteristic of 
Norway, are also based on the right of the community to impose 
legislative restrictions on the freedom of private capital to exploit 
the natural resources of the country — waterfalls, mines. and 


forests : otherwise private capital would obtain an overwhelming 
influence, to the detriment of the general interest. 


Compulsory arbitration in Norway has been achieved in the 
face of vigorous opposition, sometimes from the workers, sometimes 
from the employers, and most often from both parties. The 
institution has thus had to work under extremely difficult conditions. 
Nevertheless it has so far stood the test, since the decisions of the 
arbitration court have always been respected by the parties, and 
in many instances have created at least temporary peace in the 
industrial world. For Norway again to have an Act on compulsory 
arbitration in labour disputes is a mere question of time. 

Compulsory conciliation and arbitration is a logical development 
and continuation of labour legislation. Its function, like that of 
other social legislation, will be to express the sense of justice of 
democracy. In all countries evolution is in the direction of better 
conditions and wider rights for labour and the workers. This 
tendency will be assisted by statutory conciliation and arbitration, 
which will promote social justice and protect the community, 
preventing millions of human beings from unnecessary suffering 
on account of the disputes of others. 
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In previous numbers of the Review a general account was given 
of the housing situation in Europe since the war®. In Germany, 
where the shortage was most acute, a far-reaching scheme for the 
encouragement of building was adopted. The situation was com- 
plicated to an unusual degree by the depreciation of the currency and 
other financial difficulties, which necessitated frequent revision of 
the housing scheme. Thus special interest attaches to the steps taken 
by the German Government to fill the wide gap between the costs of 
huilding and the returns to be expected — non-recoverable building 
costs — which had practically put a stop to private enterprise in 
building. Public grants in aid, the cost of which was shared among 
the Federal, State, and municipal authorities, were provided for the 
construction of small dwellings, special arrangements being made for 
miners’ and agricultural workers’ dwellings, while the aid of large 
employers of labour was also enlisted. To meet part of the costs of 
the grants a building duty was levied on existing dwellings, as those 
occupying them had benefited by the rent restriction which was in 
part responsible for the existence of non-recoverable costs. The currency 
reforms of 1924 considerably changed the situation, and the initial 
steps were taken towards an ultimate return to pre-war conditions. 
In spite of all efforts, however, the housing shortage in Germany is 
even more acute now than it was in 1918. 





1 For the period up to the end of 1921 the following account is mainly based 
on the Memorandum of the Federal Minister of Labour on housing and settlement 
measures from 1914 to 1921 which was submitted to the Reichstag on 4 February 
1922 (Reichstagsdrucksachen, 1920-1922, No. 3472, supplement). This Memoran- 
dum is reproduced in the Jahrbuch siir Wohnungs-, Siedlungs- und Bauwesen 
(subsequently quoted as Jahrbuch), edited by the present writer, together with 
Dr. Glass, of the Federal Ministry of Labour, and Dr. Albert Gut, Director of the 
Munich Municipal Housing Office (Berlin, Verlag fiir Politik and Wirtschaft, 1922). 
In this publication many questions relating to German housing are dealt with 
by experts. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 2, Aug. 1924, pp. 277-282, 
and No. 3, Sept. 1924, pp, 452-469. Also European Housing Problems since the 
War ; Studies and Reports, Series G, No. 1; Geneva, 1924. 
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N Germany, as in other countries, though in an even higher 
degree, there was a great scarcity of housing at the end of the 
war. Building had come to a stop, the number of households requir- 
ing accommodation had increased, and the {proportion of ;vacant 
dwellings had fallen enormously. In May 1918 the Federal Goverr- 
ment undertook a housing census in order to get a general view of 
the situation'. Even before that, however, the authorities havi 
given special attention to the future development of housinz. 
Although the extent of the threatened shortage could not be 
accurately estimated, it was realised from the outset that it coul: 
be removed only by extensive new building, and at the same time 
that there would be serious obstacles to such building. 

At that date private building was not a profitable investment, 
and it might be expected to remain unprofitable so long as tenant 
protection legislation kept rents at a level insufficient to meet 
reasonable interest and redemption charges on the cost of new 
building, so that there was no incentive for the investment of private 
capital in the industry. Even if tenant protection had been with- 
drawn, however, and it had become possible to raiserentsata strok« 
by an amount allowing of a reasonable return on the expenditure 
at that time required for new building, there would have been no 
guarantee of a permanent return on private capital, as the future 
movement of prices was quite uncertain. It was generally expected 
that prices would fall, in which case presumably building costs 
would subsequently fall, as also rents. This fall in rents would 
also apply to dwellings previously erected in expectation of the 
higher rents ; consequently it would no longer be possible to pay 
interest on part of the capital invested, which would thus be lost 
and must be written off as non-recoverable building costs. If, 
therefore, the most urgent building was to be carried out, at least 
the non-recoverable costs must be provided in some form or other 
out of public funds. 

Provision for non-recoverable building costs thus became the 
central problem of the building of small houses, compared with whieh 
other matters, such as the acquisition of building land and the 
financing of recoverable costs, became of secondary importance. 
The provision of credit facilities and other methods of promoting 
building which were in use before the war were as far as possible 
continued and adapted to the abnormal economic and financial 





' Retchsarbeitsblatt, 1918, Sonderheft 14, p. 20. 
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conditions of the post-war period. Here, however, there was little 
or no change in essential principles, and this article is therefore 
confined almost exclusively to the question of non-recoverable 


costs. 


GENERAL BuILDING GRANTS 


It was some time before the Federal financial authorities could 
be induced to take steps to meet the non-recoverable costs of 
building, and the negotiations of the Federal Government with the 
States and municipalities were not concluded until the autumn 
of 1918. The first enactments were a Notification of the Federal 
Council of 31 October 1918 on the issue of building grants out of 
public moneys!, supplemented by another of the same date on 
building grants for temporary and emergency dwellings’. 

The fundamental idea of these provisions was that the building 
grants were to compensate the builder for that part of his expen- 
diture which could be attributed to the temporary excessive increase 
in the cost of building due to the war (Part II, section 2, sub- 
section 1). Such grants were to be made only during the war and 
the period of transition immediately after the war, as long as there 
was no incentive for private enterprise to produce new buildings 
in the ordinary way and the acuteness of the housing shortage 
left no doubt of the unconditional, permanent, and immediate 
need for further accommodation. It was therefore decided that 
building grants would be made only in districts in which it could 
be proved that there was an urgent demand for small and medium- 
sized dwellings for either the urban or the rural population (I, 2) 

The Federal Government was to pay half the grant : the remain- 
der was to be raised by the Federal States and municipalities 
either separately or together. Employers whose workers would 
presumably benefit by the construction of the dwellings were to 
make a reasonable contribution towards the share of the munici 
pality. Provision was made for separate legislation for furthe: 
contributions from employers (II, 2), but no such measures have 
been adopted by the Federal Government’. 

The building grant was to be calculated in one of two ways. 
Either it was to be based on the difference between the actual! 





' Zentralblatt fiir das Deutsche Reich, p. 1160. 
* Ibid., p. 1162. 
* Cf., however, p. 50 below. 
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cost of erecting present buildings and the presumed cost of a new 
building of the same kind after the return of more stable conditions, 
or it was to be the difference between the cost of building and the 
sum obtained by capitalising the rent which would presumably 
be charged for buildings of the same type in the same municipality 
(II, 2 (2)). The second system was adopted everywhere. Under 
it the competent authorities were instructed to raise rents if it 
were to appear later that the rents fixed when the building grant was 
made were too low as compared with those generally paid for houses 
of the same kind. Where, on the other hand, there was a surplus 
from the rent yield beyond that required to cover increases in land- 
lords’ charges, it was to be divided between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State, and the municipality in proportion to their 
contributions to the grant (II, 2, (4)). 

Grants might be made to private builders as well as to muni- 
cipalities and public utility societies. Such builders were required 
to accept the conditions attached to the grant for a period of ten 
years and to provide security by an entry in the land register 
(Grundbuch) (11, 1). The dwellings to be built with the aid of 
grants were to correspond in size, arrangement, number and height 
of rooms, and fittings to the local standards for less well-to-do 
sections of the population, including the middle classes, and more 
particularly for large families. The rents to be charged, including 
all subsidiary dues, must be approved by the municipality'. The 
land, including the buildings to be erected on it, might not be used 
for other purposes than habitation without the previous approval 
of the municipal authorities. Preference in the allocation of 
dwellings must be given to large families and to families of ex- 
Service men and of those disabled or killed in the war. The penalty 
for failure to observe the obligations regarding rents and the use 
of the land was that the building grant became repayable. Failure 
to carry out the last obligation was liable to punishment as a breach 
of contract. As a guarantee of the observance of these conditions 
and of the obligation to pay back a portion of any surplus rent yield 
security had to be given and entered in the land register. The build- 
ers could at any time free themselves from their obligations by 
paying back the subsidy together with interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum. They could also avoid the repayment of the annual surplus 
rent yield by repaying a part of the building subsidy corresponding 





1 Or association of municipalities. Throughout this article ‘‘ municipality ”’ 
should be taken to include such associations. 
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to the capitalised value of such surplus yield (II, 2, (4) and (7)). 

Grants were to be authorised{by the States, but the immediate 
handling of them was entrusted to the municipalities, which 
were to negotiate with the builders and secure the fulfilment of 
the conditions. Mortgages and other securities were to be made 
out in favour of the municipality (IV, 5). Building was to be begun 
not more than six months after the authorisation of the grant ; 
if this period were exceeded without reason the authorisation 
was withdrawn. The authorisation was further to fix a period 
within which the building must be occupied, on pain of reduction or 
complete withdrawal of the grant (IV, 4, 6, 7). 

It was originally intended that the grant should not be paid 
to the builder until the dwelling was complete. It soon proved, 
however, that builders were unable to raise the funds they needed. 
and it became necessary to pay the grant in instalments while 
building was in progress’. In 1920 it was expressly laid down that 
advances could be made before the building was complete. 
Advances up to three-quarters of the total could be granted when 
the rough brickwork was finished and if necessary an advance equal 
to the actual expenditure on the building as soon as the basement 
was completed. Further privileges were allowed to municipalities 
and public utility settlement undertakings. They could obtain 
an advance of up to one-third of the total for the purchase of 
materials even before operations had been begun. On the comple- 
tion of the basement they could obtain another advance equal to 
the further amount actually spent on building. 

During 1919 the cost of building rose steadily, so that by the 
end of the year it was about seven or eight times as high as in 1914. 
It thus became necessary to make grants for 1920 as well. Certain 
important changes were introduced by the new regulations? (De- 
cisions of the Federal Council of l1OJanuary 1920). Inmany quarters 
the continued rise in the cost of building was ascribed to the fact 
that, being secured against all increase in cost under the system 
of grants described above, builders incurred no penalty for exceed- 
ing their estimates ; it was therefore proposed that the amount 
of the grant should be fixed in advance. Objections were naturally 





» As a result the system of settlement between the Federal Government, the 
States, and the municipalities had to be changed. Instead of the municipality 
paying the whole grant and subsequently obtaining a refund of the Federal and 
State shares, the Federal Government had to make large advances to the States, 
and the States to the municipalities. 

* The Notification of 31 October 1919 contained no details as to the size, ete. 
of buildings to be erected. 
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raised to this, as the movement of prices was uncertain, and builders 
would have found themselves in great difficulty if costs rose after 
a fixed grant had been paid. A compromise was therefore adopted. 
The Federal contribution to the grant was fixed, but that of the 
municipalities was made variable; the minimum was one-third 
of the Federal loan, but no maximum was fixed! (the States did 
not participate at all). In addition, rules for preference to smail 
houses were laid down, procedure was simplified, and certain 
changes relating more particularly to the payment of interest and 
redemption charges were made. 

The grants were thenceforth described as loans, thus clearly 
indicating that under certain conditions repayment might be 
demanded. This reservation had been made previously, but the 
public had become more and more convinced that the building 
grants were unrepayable subsidies. The new term “ Federal loans ” 
was intended to counteract this conviction. Express instructions 
were given for the observance of strict economy. The Federa 
loans were to be granted only for dwellings which did not exceed 
the irreducible minimum in size, arrangement, number and height 
of rooms, and fittings. The most economical method of building 
for the locality was to be specified. Attention was drawn to the 
use of cheaper materials and standardised parts. 

Chief consideration was to be given to small houses of one or 
two storeys with an adequate garden. Larger houses were to be 
subsidised only in special localities or under special conditions. 
Loans would not be granted in respect of industrial dwellings 
(i.e. those erected by the employer for his workpeople), except for 
those provided by farmers for their employees if the lease was 
legally independent of the employment contract’. 

The Federal loan was to be calculated by multiplying the super- 
ficial area of dwellings and outhouses by coefficients fixed in the 
regulations (section 8), and varying with the nature of the building 
and the district*. Federal loans were not granted in respect of more 





1 In practice the municipal grant has been considerably more than the minimu: 

* In such cases the municipality was not required to contribute to the loan: 

* The maximum rate per square metre of habitable area in rural communes and 
small towns was 165 marks for one and two-storied houses, and 150 marks for houses 
of 3 or more storeys to be occupied by several families. In larger towns the 
rate was 180 marks for small houses and 165 marks for houses of 3 or more storeys, 
a uniform rate of 75 marks being fixed for outhouses. 

These rates were based on the cost of building in the autumn of 1919. The 
system of uniform rates has been retained, but maxima are no longer calculated 
for the whole country, but by the State authorities, certain maxima which they 
may not exceed being fixed. 
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than 70 square metres of habitable area per dwelling, though the 
dwellings might actually be larger. In exceptional cases the maxi- 
mum might be increased to 80 square metres for not more than 
one-tenth of the dwellings, in order to provide for large families. 
Similarly the maximum area for stable accommodation was fixed 
at 10 square metres when attached to the house and 40 square 
metres for purely agricultural dwellings. 

In calculating the rents of buildings erected with the help of 
Federal grants provision was to be made for a gradual return 
towards the pre-war level. By this time a future increase in rents 
was much more definitely reckoned on than in 1918. The rents 
fixed for new dwellings were to be periodically revised in accordance 
with the general level of rents in the locality. If there were any 
surplus rent yield four-sevenths of it was to be used for paying 
off the loan. It was also expressly provided that if the property 
were sold, and the price paid was more than the difference between 
the total cost of building and the loan, part of the proceeds was 
to be used to redeem the loan. An interesting feature of the regu- 
lations was that the value of the house was to be finally fixed 
twenty years after the loan was granted. If this value was less 
than the cost of building the house, the difference was to be deemed 
a non-recoverable subsidy, to be borne in the first place out of 
the Federal share of the loan. The remainder of the loan was to 
be redeemed at the rate of one per cent. per annum (plus interest 
saved), with interest at 4 per cent. The obligations on the builder 
restricting the use made of the house were then cancelled. In any 
case the loan could be repaid at any time by instalments. 

The supreme State authorities could make the grant of a loan 
subject to the registration of a real right of sale in the name of the 
body in favour of which the loan mortgage was entered in the land 
register (generally the municipality). This was intended to give 
the subsidising authorities some power to prevent speculation 
when the land changed hands. 

The principles laid down in 1920 have, as a rule, been followed 
subsequently. Since 1921 loans have been granted by the States 
instead of the Federal Government, but the general policy has 
remained unchanged. As already stated, the principle of calculating 
loans at fixed rates has been maintained (Notification of 19 Feb- 
ruary 1921)', though owing to the continued depreciation of the 
currency these rates had frequently to be raised. They were doubled 





1 Zentralblatt fiir das Deutsche Reich, p. 130. 
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under the Notification of 25 August 1920'; in 1922 they were 
increased fivefold (May) and later tenfold (July). In 1923 increases 
followed rapidly on each other ; by March the rates were 500 times 
the original figures, by May 900, by July 1,200, and by August 
24,000 times. 

The provisions against speculation were extended. According 
to the Notification of 19 February 1921, when loans were granted 
an agreement was if possible to be reached giving a public or public 
utility body the right of pre-emption, purchase, or repurchase. 

Little use had been made of the procedure mentioned above 
for fixing rents, as owing to the depreciation of the currency from 
1921 to 1923 these regulations rapidly became obsolete. The vast 
majority of the recipients of loans were able to repay them (in 
depreciated currency), thus freeing themselves from their obliga- 
tions, and the loan mortgages had been cancelled. A fundamental 
change was introduced in April 1923, under the Notification of 
the Federal Minister of Labour of | February 1923, by which 
official approval was required for the repayment of the loan. Such 
approval is given only if the sum repaid is calculated to allow for 
the depreciation of the currency. For legal reasons this regulation 
was not made retroactive, so that it only affected buildings erected 
in 1923. 


SPECIAL CLASSES OF BUILDING 


In addition to the provisions for the promotion of ordinary 
building under the regulations of 10 January 1920 and 19 February 
1921 special measures were adopted for two classes of particular 
importance : miners’ and agricultural workers’ dwellings. The 
underlying argument was that the economic revival of Germany 
depended to a considerable extent on the provision of housing 
accommodation, and the possibility of employing more labour, 
in the two basic branches of production — mining and agriculture. 


Miners’ Dwellings 


The first special measures for miners were taken in January 1920. 
The Federal Government decided to levy a special duty on the sale 
of coal to raise funds for the erection of miners’ dwellings. This 
duty was first fixed by a decision of the Federal Coal Council on 





1 Thid., p. 1395. 
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30 December 1919 at 6 marks per ton of coal and briquettes, 
9 marks per ton of coke, and 2 marks per ton of lignite. This duty 
was repeatedly raised in 1921, 1922, and 1923, owing to the con— 
tinued depreciation of the currency. Since the proceeds of the duty 
were insufficient to complete the buildings begun, the Federal 
Government also granted special advances. The erection of miners’ 
dwellings was kept apart from ordinary housing measures, since 
it was of particular urgency, and it was desired to enlist the co- 
operation of the employers and workers concerned for completing 
the buildings. This was indicated in the decisions of the Federal 
Government of 21 January 1920! concerning Federal grants for 
the erection of miners’ dwellings. 

According to these regulations the coal duty was to be adminis- 
tered by special joint committees to be set up in each district of 
the coal and lignite syndicates by the Federal] Joint Industrial 
Association for Mining (Reichsarbettsgemeinschafi fiir den Bergbau). 
a joint organisation of employers and workers. The Association 
was to be responsible for granting subsidies out of the ‘“ Coal 
Fund ’’. For this purpose a special association or limited company 
for each district was formed by the organisations of mine-owners 
and miners. Most of these bodies described themselves as trustee 
boards (T'reuhandstelle). Ten such boards have been constituted. 
the most important of which is that of Essen, which has built 
miners’ dwellings in the Ruhr district. The trustee boards have 
to some extent undertaken building themselves, especially the 
Essen Board, which has founded a number of branch boards for 
this purpose. Otherwise they have confined themselves to sup- 
plying funds, leaving the actual work of construction to the 
municipalities, public utility bodies, or private builders, including 
mining companies. The trustee boards were subject to a certain 
amount of supervision. 

The conditions under which grants were made from the Coal 
Fund were to some extent the same as those applying to ordinary 
building, particularly those relating to the determination of rent= 
and the prevention of speculation. The amount of the grant, how 
ever, was calculated on other principles, more favourable to the 
builder. The system of uniform rates was not introduced. Instead, 
the whole of the non-recoverable costs of building could be advanced 
as an interest-bearing repayable loan. In exceptional cases a mort- 
gage for the amount of the recoverable costs of building might 





' Zentralblatt fiir das Deutsche Reich, p. 65. 
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also be allowed. A second possible method of procedure, which 
was little used in practice, was to advance the total sum to be 
spent on building at a low rate of interest, the loan to be repaid 
in full. 


Agricultural Workers’ Dwellings 


Special measures for promoting the building of agricultural 
workers’ dwellings! were not taken till 1921, when it was decided 
to finance them out of the productive unemployment relief funds. 
Under the Federal Order of 26 January 1920 on Unemployment 
Relief (R. G. BI., p. 98) the municipalities are required to organise 
provision for the unemployed which must be legally distinct from 
poor relief. Relief is granted only in so far as work cannot be 
provided. The Order empowers the Federal Minister of Labour 
to grant loans or subsidies in aid of schemes which provide for the 
unemployed otherwise than by relief, more especially by giving 
them work, i.e. ‘* productive ’’ unemployment relief. Grants are made 
in proportion to the saving in relief, and may only exceed this in 
exceptional cases when an undertaking of real economic importance 
cannot be carried through without larger funds. Subsidies are only 
granted if the same purpose would not be served by loans. 

The Federal Government considered that the building of 
agricultural workers’ dwellings was of particular importance as 
& means of increasing the possibilities of future employment, and 
in May 1921 therefore earmarked 200 million marks of the pro- 
ductive unemployment relief funds for this purpose. It was desired 
to interest large farmers in the matter and special facilities were 
therefore given. For this purpose an exception was allowed to the 
principle that such funds could only be used for providing work 
for the unemployed. 

Landowners or farmers who wished to build houses for their 
workers could obtain assistance from the productive unemploy- 
ment relief funds. Only German agricultural workers were to be 
allowed to occupy the dwellings, and the grant was to be repaid 
if the building was used for any other purpose. The builders could 
at any time free themselves from these obligations by paying 
back the grant. The execution of the scheme was mainly entrusted 
to the chambers of agriculture. The amount of the grant was to 





1 The ordinary State and Federal building loans could also be granted for this 
purpose ; see above, p. 44. 
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be calculated at fixed rates per cubic metre, but owing to the depre- 
ciation of the currency these rates have frequently been altered. 

New regulations were issued for agricultural workers’ dwellings 
begun after 1 July 1923. Subsidies were stopped and replaced by 
loans free of interest. These loans were made in paper marks but 
calculated according to the value of a specified quantity of rye, 
a stable unit, and were to be redeemed within ten years. For houses 
owned by agricultural workers themselves the period might be 
extended to twenty years. The amount of the loan is calculated 
as for the loans for ordinary building', by multiplying the area 
by certain fixed rates, the maximum habitable area being similarly 
70 square metres. The corresponding figures for stables and barns 
were 20 square metres for industrial dwellings and 40 square metres 
for workers’ own houses. The rates per square metre have had 
to be repeatedly raised?. 


EMPLOYERS’ GRANTS 


The loan granted by municipalities towards the non-recoverable 
costs of building had to be equal to at least one-third of the Federal 
loan and might be more. In practice, with the steady increase 
in costs the municipalities were compelled to increase their con- 
tribution until it frequently equalled if not exceeded that of the 
Federal Government. They nevertheless found it increasingly 
difficult to meet the whole of the non-recoverable costs not covered 
by Federal or State loans, and therefore endeavoured to obtain 
part of it from industrial employers whose workers benefited by 
the new dwellings erected. 

In their capacity as employers, therefore, the Federal and 
State authorities and other public bodies helped to bear the non- 
recoverable costs (in addition to their loans as government author- 
ities). ‘* Employers’ grants’’ made by the Federal Government 
have in general been governed by the decisions of the Federal 
Ministry of Labour of 8 July 1921%. According to these regulations 
the Federal Government was to make ‘“ employers’ grants ”’ solely 





1 See above, p. 44. 
? They were originally as follows: living accommodation, 148,500 marks : 
stable accommodation, 67,500; barns, 27,000; buildings of the Lower Saxony 
type (dwelling, stables, and barns under one roof), 54,000 marks. 
Since November 1923 the rates have been as follows : living accommodation, 
4,040 milliard marks ; stables, 2,020 milliard marks ; barns, 808 milliard marks. 
* These decisions were not published officially. They are reproduced in the 
Jahrbuch, p. 369. 
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for the erection of houses for government officials and wage-earning 
and salaried employees. They might be paid to public utility 
societies, municipalities, and, in some cases, private builders 
(including officials wishing to build their own houses). The grant 
was conditional on the payment of the full State and municipal 
loans provided for under ordinary housing legislation’. The dwell- 
ings so erected were to be reserved for Federal employees as far 
as possible for fifty years, and the Federal Ministries could control 
the use made of them for the same period. 

There has been no Federal legislation requiring private em- 
ployers to share in non-recoverable building costs. In Prussia the 
amendment to the Municipal Rates Act of 26 August 1921 (G.S., 
p. 495) empowered municipalities to demand contributions from 
employers towards the non-recoverable costs of building small 
houses if the proposed dwellings would alleviate or prevent a 
scarcity of accommodation for their employees. Very little use has 
been made of this power, but many private employers have volun- 
tarily stated their readiness to take over all or part of the non- 
recoverable costs. In return they have as a rule asked to have some 
say in the allocation of the dwellings erected with their assistance. 
As, however, the regulations on grants for so-called ‘ industrial 
dwellings ” expressly prohibited any linking up of the right to a 
house with the employment contract, the matter has as a rule been 
settled by the employer refunding to the municipality or public 
utility society a specified proportion of the non-recoverable costs 
for a fixed number of dwellings, in return obtaining the right to 
designate occupants for the same number of dwellings belonging 
to the municipality or public utility society’. 


THe Buritpinc Duty 


At the end of 1919 the Federal Government decided that the 
funds for granting building subsidies were to be raised by a special 
duty on built-on land*. In the explanatory memorandum to the 
Government Bill of 1919 it was pointed out that tenant protection 








1 At first the municipalities had to increase their contribution towards the 
non-recoverable costs, but they were subsequently relieved in certain cases by an 
increase in the Federal grant. 

* Cf. KAmper : ‘‘ Aufbringung der unrentierlichen Mittel durch Privatkapital ”’, 
in the Jahrbuch, p. 238. 

* A duty of this kind was first suggested by Dr. Martin WAGNER : Bauwirischaft, 
Realkredit und Mieten nach dem Kriege (Stuttgart, Ferdinand Encke, 1916). The 
explanatory memorandum to the Government Bill of 1919 (Reichstagdrucksachen, 
1920-1921, No. 1388, p. 7) followed Dr. Wagner’s arguments. 
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legislation had so greatly restricted rents that they did not provide 
any interest on capital invested in building. Building costs were 
ten or twelve times what they were before the war, and consequently 
the greater part of them had to be classed as non-recoverable. 
At the same time it was impossible to decontrol rents, as landlords 
would then hold a monopoly and be able to raise rents above what 
was necessary for their increased expenses. This would lead to a 
great increase in the value of building land (and in mortgage 
indebtedness), and this in turn to an unearned increment for 
owners of real estate, while tenants would be very heavily burdened. 
Two principles were adopted : first, that if any increase in rents were 
permitted it should be controlled by legislation in the interests 
of tenants ; and, secondly, that unearned increment should go, not to 
the private owner, but to the community for the promotion of build- 
ing. The building duty was to embody the second of these principles. 

These proposals met with serious opposition from landlords, 
tenants, and certain housing reformers (who advocated other 
methods of taxing land values)'. The States and municipalities 
also opposed them, as real estate taxation was within their com- 
petence and not within that of the Federal Government, and they 
objected to the transference of the proceeds of the proposed duty 
to the Federal exchequer. The Bill met with so much opposition 
that it had to be withdrawn, but the principle of the building duty 
was finally embodied in the Act of 26 June 1921*. This represented 
a laboriously contrived compromise which in its very form bore 
witness to the contending factors, and in particular bore the stamp 
of the dual nature of Federal and State government. 

It would have been desirable to calculate the duty so that in 
each year the yield would have provided the sums needed whether 
for direct building grants or for interest and redemption charges 
on Federal, State, or municipal loans. As however, this would 
have meant a duty equal to about 50 per cent. of pre-war rents this 
idea was abandoned, and the duty was fixed at 10 per cent.*, of 





1 Cf. G. Hever : Deutsches Siedlungsrecht ; Berlin-Friedenau, Geschiiftsstelle 
fiir soziale Siedlungs- und Wohnungsreform, 1920. Robert Apotex : Wohnungsnot 
oder Siedlungswirtschaft ; Berlin, 1920. See also article on Heyer’s work by H. 
KrvcerR in Die Volkswohnung, Vol. III, pp. 42 et seg. and 55 et seq. 

* Act of 26 June 1921 on the levying of a duty for promoting building (R. G. BL., 
p. 773). 

* The percentage had continually to be increased owing to the depreciation 
of the currency. By the Act of 6 March 1922 (R. G. BI., p. 253) it was increased 
to 50 per cent. of pre-war rents, by that of 27 March 1923 (R. G. BI., I, p. 683) to 
18,000 per cent., and by that of 18 August 1923 (R. G. BI., I, p. 825) to 90,000 
per cent. 
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which half was to go to the States and half to the municipalities, 
the latter being empowered, with the approval of the State author- 
ities, to increase their share. The duty could be used either for 
grants or for debt charges. 

The Federal Government Bill had originally provided that the 
building duty should be levied directly on the occupier of each 
dwelling. The States, on the other hand, demanded that it should 
be levied as an addition to a land tax already in existence. Both 
possibilities were left open in the Act, which therefore falls into 
two parts. The first part deals with the raising of the duty in the 
form of a rent tax on the occupant of the dwelling, the second 
with the levying of the duty as an addition to the tax on real estate. 

The rent tax is paid by all persons who are entitled to use the 
accommodation, i.e., in general, the tenant or owner-occupier. 
In the case of sub-tenancies the original lessee is in general liable 
to pay the duty. In principle the tax applies to all buildings com- 
pleted before 1 July 1918, not only residential buildings but also 
factories, shops, business premises, and agricultural buildings of 
all kinds. The date 1 July 1918 was selected because building in 
the expectation of public grants was begun only after that date. 
Certain buildings were exempt from the duty, in particular those 
serving specified public or public utility purposes, or belonging to 
mixed undertakings more than half the capital of which was in 
the hands of public bodies. The tax was charged on the annual 
rental of the building or part of the building as at 1 July 1914, 
which was to be estimated if not otherwise known (sections 2-4). 
Out of the gross proceeds the States and municipalities were to pay 
10 per cent. to the Federal Government for the creation of a com- 
pensation fund to be administered by the Federal Minister of Labour 
(sections 7 and 8). 

The second part of the Act authorised the supreme State author- 
ities to raise the necessary funds for promoting building by a 
land tax instead of the rent tax. It m‘ght take the form either of 
a new tax on real estate or a special addition to existing or newly- 
introduced taxes on real estate. This special land tax also could 
only be levied on building land on which the buildings were com- 
pleted before 1 July 1918. It was to be calculated in such a manner 
that the proceeds would be about the same as those of the rent 
tax dealt with in the first part of the Act. The duty when raised 
in this form must naturally be paid by the landlord. In order to 
facilitate its transference to the tenant, the landlord was expressly 
empowered to demand the payment of the duty by the tenants 
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or other occupiers, but only in the proportion of the value of the 
rooms used by them to the value of the whole property liable to 
taxation. The owner must therefore himself pay the part of the 
duty due in respect of the rooms he used (section 9). 

The Federal Act was not enforced uniformly throughout 
Germany. The duty was raised in the form of a rent tax in Saxony, 
Thuringia, Anhalt, Lippe-Detmold, and Waldeck ; in most of the 
larger States, such as Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and 
Hesse, it was levied in the form of an addition to a State land tax. 

Provision was made to lighten the burden of the duty on less 
well-to-do tenants. The duty might be refunded to persons in receipt 
of a small income from investments, pensions, etc. who were covered 
by section 44, sub-section 1, of the Income Tax Act (i.e. if their 
annual taxable income in the previous year did not exceed 
10,000 marks), if payment of the duty would involve special hard- 
ship owing to sickness or unemployment (section 10). The limits 
of exemption were extended by the amending Act of 1922 and again 
by the Act of 1923. Exemption on application replaced subsequent 
refund of the duty for war disabled, war widows and orphans, 
and persons in receipt of incomes below a certain level from invest- 
ments, pensions, etc. Refund on application was maintained for 
other classes, ‘‘ other reasons ”’ involving hardship (including under 
certain conditions a large family) being admitted in addition to 
sickness and unemployment. , 

The yield of the building duty suffered severely from the depre- 
ciation of the currency. The estimated yield, allowing for probable 
deficits, was 1.8 to 2 milliard marks for 1921, the duty being 
10 per cent. of pre-war rents, and 120-130 milliard marks for 1923, 
with a 3,000 per cent. duty. Statistics of the actual yield have not 
yet been published, but it may be assumed that the estimated 
amounts have not been reached ; and in addition the cost of collec- 
tion has proved high. Consequently. the net yield, besides losing 
in gold value owing to the continued depreciation of the currency, 
was in none of the three years sufficient to finance the building 
programme, and the Federal Government had repeatedly to make 
considerable advances. It therefore failed to achieve its object of 
financing building out of existing housing. Since the autum of 1923 
most of the States have ceased to levy the building duty ; in Prussia 
it was repealed by the Order of 14 November 1923 (G.S., p. 533). 

Under section 6 of the Building Duty Act the municipalities 
are empowered to raise a special duty on dwellings which are 
deemed to be too large as compared with the number of occupants 
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or for the purpose for which the rooms are used. The yield from 
this duty, too, was to be used to promote building by means of 
loans, but in practice it has been of very little importance. 


Hovustne LEGISLATION IN 1924 


The change in German economic conditions following on the 
stabilisation of the currency in November 1923 had a marked 
influence on housing finance. It had long been recognised that the 
object of housing policy must be to make normal rents cover all 
the landlords’ expenses and to return to the position under which 
reasonable interest on capital expenditure on building could be 
paid out of ordinary rents. A step in this direction was taken by 
the Federal Rent Act of 24 March 1922 (R.G.BI., p. 273), intro- 
ducing the ‘‘ statutory rent ’’, which might be (and generally was) 
adopted by agreement between landlords and tenants of so-called 
old dwellings, i.e. those completed before 1 July 1918. This statu- 
tory rent is composed of the basic rent and additions to cover 
increases in interest, management expenses, and current repairs, 
calculated on the pre-war rent. 

The fundamental idea of the Federal Rent Act was that the 
rent should in any case be sufficient to cover the landlord’s expen- 
dituré on mortgage interest, land taxes, drainage, insurance, etc., 
as well as all necessary and regularly recurring repairs. Owing to 
the inflation of the currency in 1922 and 1923 this idea could not 
be realised in fact. Every time the additions were fixed they were 
overtaken by the depreciation of the currency. 

The restoration of a stable currency at least made it possible 
to protect landlords from the losses they had suffered from the 
continual fall in the paper mark. It was immediately followed by 
a vigorous campaign for removing all rent restrictions, but these 
have nevertheless had to be maintained. Substantial increases in 
rents have been allowed, but the pre-war level has not been reached. 

The Federal basis of regulation in 1924 is the hotly disputed 
third Emergency Taxation Order of 14 February 1924(R.G.BI., 
p. 74), which was the cause of the premature dissolution of the 
Reichstag. This Order dealt first with the so-called “ appreciation 
of mortgages’. It established the principle that a mortgage 


‘ For further particulars see H. Kriicer : Kommentar zum Reichsmietengesetz. 
Second edition, 1922. Berlin, J. H. W. Dietz Nachfolger. 
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may not demand the repayment of more than 15 per cent. of the 
capital on a mortgage in gold marks effected before the depreciation 
of the currency, and this demand may not be made until 1932. 
Interest is only to be paid on this small proportion of the total 
and even then becomes payable only by degrees, beginning on 
1 June 1925 with 2 per cent. and being raised by 1 per cent. each 
subsequent year until the total of 5 per cent. is reached. In practice 
this means that wherever landlords have not already repaid their 
mortgages during the period of inflation the future charges on their 
property are very considerably reduced. At the same time it is 
impossible to restore freedom of transactions in housing, for this 
would mean making a present to landlords at the cost of tenants 
and mortgagees, a result that can in no way be justified. The object 
of this Federal legislation was rather to secure for the community 
part of the sums which formerly had to be expended directly by 
landlords and indirectly by tenants on mortgage interest. 

Under the Order the Federa] States are empowered to regulate 
otherwise than in accordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Rent Act of 24 March 1922. If they desire to deviate from the pro- 
visions of the Civil Code otherwise than as provided in that Act 
they can do so with the approval of the Federal Government. 
They must use their powers for the purpose of gradually bringing 
rents back to the pre-war level, i.e. the gold rents for the period 
beginning 1 July 1914. Their action must be based on general 
economic developments, and they must take into account not 
only the fiscal requirements of the States and municipalities but 
also general interests, in particular the proper maintenance and 
repair of houses and the capacity of tenants to pay (section 27). 

In connection with the regulation of rents the States —- and 
under detailed State regulations the municipalities — impose a 
tax on built-on land (section 26, sub-section 1). Exceptions are 
allowed for new buildings or newly constructed or converted parts 
of buildings which were not ready for occupation until after 
1 July 1918, except those constructed with assistance from public 
funds. The proceeds of the tax on old buiidings are as a rule to be 
employed for the general financial requirements of the States and 
municipalities and for their expenditure on welfare, education, 
and police (section 42), and under the Federa] Order 10 per cent. 
only need be devoted to the promotion of building ; the total yield 
of taxation from subsidised buildings, on the other hand, must be 
used exclusively for the promotion of building (sections 26 and 29). 
Thus the fundamental principle of the building duty is re-enacted 
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in another form ; part of the benefit accruing to landlords from the 
extinction of their old debts (by the restriction of mortgage inter- 
est and redemption) falls to the community as represented by the 
State and municipality. 

As a rule the statutory rent therefore includes both the rent 
proper and the tax on built-on land (cf. section 28, sub-section 6). 
As in the case of the earlier building duty, this tax may take the 
form of a special appreciation tax or of a tax on real estate. In 
the former case the tax must be levied as a percentage of the pre-war 
rent fixed by the State, to be transferred to the tenant. If the form 
selected is that of a tax on real estate it must be calculated separ- 
ately from the general land tax (section 28, sub-section 1). In 
both cases the tax must be so adjusted that the remainder of the 
statutory rent covers at least the cost of management and necessary 
repairs. The balance left for the landlord must have reached 30 per 
cent. of the pre-war rent by 1 April 1924 (section 28, sub-section 2). 

Under these regulations provision is made for mortgage interest 
only in exceptional cases. The tax may be reduced on application 
by the amount of current sums payable in respect of certain stable- 
value charges on the land, and to a limited extent also of those in 
respect of mortgages effected in unstable values but appreciated 
in accordance with the Emergency Taxation Order (section 28, 
sub-section 3). 

Finally, the Order contains provisions for securing to the land- 
lord a reasonable proportion of the rent yield should there be a 
considerable increase in the value of the lease. A distinction is 
made between two cases : (1) If the charge on the property on 
1 July 1914 was less than 20 per cent. of its total value, the tax 
may be reduced, on application by the owner, so as not to exceed 
20 per cent. of the pre-war rent (section 28, sub-section 5). (2) If 
the charge on 1 July 1914 was more than 20 per cent., the tax 
may similarly be reduced under certain conditions. If the total rent, 
i.e. statutory rent plus tax,exceeds 70 per cent. of the pre-warrent, the 
tax may be reduced, on application by the owner, in the proportion 
which the value of his own capital invested in the property reduced 
by one-third bears to the total value of the property. In no case, 
however, may less than 70 per cent. of the pre-war rent be paid 
(section 28, sub-section 4)!. 





1 For example, if the pre-war value of the property is 100,000 marks, of which 
70,000 marks were raised on mortgage and 30,000 were the owner’s own 
capital, and the pre-war rent was 6,000 marks (i.e. 6 per cent.), 70 per cent. 
of the pre-war rent would be 4,200 marks. If the new rent, including tax, 
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The taxation of subsidised buildings for building purposes may 
be effected in the same manner as that of old dwellings, that is to 
say, by a tax on part of the rent yield. Instead of taxing real estate 
including subsidised buildings, however, the States may raise a 
mortgage on the land up to 50 per cent. of the value of the subsidy 
calculated in gold marks or a corresponding percentage of the pre- 
war value of the land. This charge takes precedence of all earlier 
charges with the exception of those due to the German Renten- 
bank under the Order of 15 October 1923 (R.G.BI., I, p. 963). 
If stable-value subsidy mortgages have been raised on the property, 
as in the case of new buildings in 1923, or if the subsidies have been 
repaid, the State mortgage is correspondingly reduced. 

On the basis of the third Emergency Taxation Order the indi- 
vidual States have adopted the necessary measures and adminis- 
trative regulations on the fixing of rents and the taxation of 
building land as prescribed in the Federal Order. No general survey 
of such individual measures was available at the time of writing 
(May 1924). The following information is therefore limited to 
Prussia, which still constitutes about two-thirds of Germany. 

The level of rents in Prussia was determined by an Order of 
the Minister of Welfare on 28 March 1924 ; this fixes the rent at 35 
or in special cases 38 per cent. of the pre-war rent, which with the 
rent tax (see below), estimated on the average at 16 per cent. of 
the pre-war rent, brings the total expenditure on rent to 54 per 
cent. of the pre-war rent}. 

The obligation under Federal law to levy a special duty on 
built-on land is carried out in Prussia by the imposition of a house 
rent tax (Hauszinssteuer) under the Order of i April 1924 (G.S., 
p. 191). Ignoring details, the amount of the tax is in general 
400 per cent. of the present Prussian tax on real estate. Only one- 
half of the proceeds is devoted to building, but even this is more 





were to be 80 per cent. or 4,800 marks, the tax would be reduced as follows : 
since the proportion of the owner’s capital, reduced by one-third, to the total value, 
is 20,000 to 100,000, or 1 to 5, the tax must be reduced by one-fifth, i.e. if it consti- 
tutes 30 per cent. of the pre-war rent, or 1,800 marks, it is reduced by 360 marks. 
The total rent is therefore reduced by this amount to 4,440 marks. No reduction 
of more than 600 marks would be allowed, even if the proportion of the owner's 
capital to the total value were so high as to involve this arithmetically, as in any 
case at least 70 per cent. of the pre-war rent, or 4,200 marks, must be paid (section 28, 
sub-section 4). 

? According to a recent press notice the total rent (i.e. statutory rent plus tax) 
is 64.3 per cent. of the pre-war rent in Wi:rttemberg, 56 per cent. in Hesse, 55 per 
cent. in Thuringia and Bavaria on the left bank of the Rhine, 50 per cent. in Bavaria 
on the right bank, Oldenburg, and Liibeck, and 45 per cent. in Bremen and 
Hemburg. 
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than the tenth required by the Federal Order. The tax is payable 
monthly. Of the part of the yield intended for building, three- 
quarters are allocated to the urban and rural districts, the remaining 
quarter being paid into a State compensation fund. The tax is 
not levied on agricultural buildings, since such property has been 
subject to a special charge since 1923 in favour of the mortgage 
bank created for the revival of building. So far there has been no 
special taxation of subsidised buildings in Prussia. 

The yield of this house rent tax is used for granting so-called 
‘* rent tax mortgages ”’ on new buildings. More detailed regulations 
were contained in the Decree of the Ministers of Finance and Welfare 
of 10 April 1924, under which the amount of the mortgages may not 
exceed 3,000 gold marks per dwelling, except in special cases, when 
it may be increased to 5,000 or even 7,000 marks. The average 
amount must not exceed 6,000 marks. 

In no case may the mortgage exceed 100 per cent. of the value 
of the new building (without the land) or 90 per cent. of the value 
of the land and the building together. The mortgages are expressed 
in gold and registered in favour of the municipalities or districts. 
Interest is payable at 3 per cent., and the redemption charge is 
1 per cent., plus interest saved ; during the first two years no 
redemption is payable. The rate of interest may be reduced to 
1 per cent. unless a higher rent was levied in proportion to the 
total charge than that for corresponding dwellings built before 
1 July 1918. The mortgages are granted more particularly for 
houses for one or two families with gardens in connection with 
settlements. The funds are administered by the municipalities 
and rural districts under the supervision of the governor of the 
district. 


The above account will have shown that in Germany the non- 
recoverable costs of building small houses are largely met by means 
of the many measures adopted by the Federal Government, the 
States, municipalities, and public utility organisations. The 
transition to stable-value conditions is now almost complete, but 
the question how far the work can be continued on this basis 
depends naturally on general economic developments. Unfortu- 
nately the present outlook is most unfavourable. No exact statistics 
of the small dwellings constructed in Germany since 1918 are as 
yet available. The absolute number is not insignificant, but in 
spite of all the endeavours of the authorities concerned it has 
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hitherto been impossible even to meet the additional demand for 
dwellings in the period 1919 to 1923. Thus, notwithstanding all 
the measures described above, the housing shortage has grown 
steadily more acute since 1918 and the deficiency in the number 
of dwellings must at present be estimated at not less than a million ; 
probably even this figure is too low. It means that about every 
fifteenth family in Germany cannot satisfy its legitimate claim for 
a dwelling of its own but is compelled to live in inadequate accom- 
modation. The general economic burden which such a dearth of 
housing implies has frequently been demonstrated. There is scarcely 
any other field in which the economic and financial disorganisation 
of Germany is so marked as in that of housing. It will long be one of 
the most difficult tasks of the country to counteract the political, 
social, and health dangers inherent in the present housing famine. 





Legislation on Annual Holidays for Workers 


Of recent years, and especially since the war, annual holidays 
with pay for all classes of workers have become more and more general. 
The tendency towards their general adoption is shown chiefly by 
legislation and collective agreements. The present article is limited 
to a survey of legislation on the subject, collective agreements not 
being dealt with. At the present time holidays with pay for large 
groups of wage-earners are compulsory by law (enacted since the 
war in each case) in Austria, Finland, Latvia, Poland, and Soviet 
Russia. Holidays, generally with pay, are also made compulsory 
for certain classes of workers in private employment by legislation 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Italy, 
Iuxemburg, Spain, and Switzerland. Some of these laws were 
passed before 1918, but most of them since that date. 

In addition, civil servants and other empolyees of the state and 
local authorities in a great many countries have for a long time been 
allowed annual holidays by law or administrative order. 


NDER the laws now in force an annual holiday or leave with 
pay means that the worker is allowed to discontinue work en- 
tirely foragivennumber of days per vear but continues to receive his 
salary or wage. Leave with pay may be arranged otherwise than 
on an annual basis, but falls into the same class. In practice 
holidays are generally annual. The only condition attached 
to them is that the worker must have been employed for a certain 
period. It is recognised even where not explicitly stated that the 
object of such holidays is to give the workers an opportunity to 
rest and thus restore their working capacity. 

There are certain kinds of leave which must be distinguished 
from annual holidays. The worker is generally allowed to leave 
his work for a limited period, without losing pay, for personal 
reasons which necessitate such leave, but for which the worker 
can in no way be blamed, such as sickness, accident, important 
personal affairs (e.g. marriages, sickness of a member of the family, 
funerals), or the discharge of civic rights or duties. In many 
countries the provisions of the Civil Code relating to the contract 
of employment explicitly grant this right to employed workers. 
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Section 616 of the German Civil Code, for example, runs as follows : 
“ An employed person shall not lose his right to h’s remuneration 
if for a comparatively short period he is prevented from discharging 
his duties for personal reasons which involve no fault on his part. 
Deduction shall be made however, of any payments made to 
him during his absence if he is subject to compulsory sickness or 
accident insurance.” Section 1154 (6) of the Austrian Civil Code 
and section 335 of the Swiss Code of Obligations contain similar 
provisions. 

Leave is sometimes granted to compensate for work on Sundays 
or public holidays or for overtime beyond a given maximum. The 
legislation of several countries makes such leave compulsory under 
certain conditions. 


PRECEDENT AND ANALOGY 


The movement to give annual holidays with pay to all workers 
has only recently become at all general. Nevertheless, although 
this practice is only beginning to establish its position in law and 
custom, it is very similar to rules which have long been followed 


in practically every country. The basic principle, in fact, is not 
altogether new, but is already applied in part and under certain 
conditions in various legislative provisions or customs. 

Thus for a long time annual holidays have been an established 
institution for officials of the state and loca] authorities, persons 
occupying high or responsible posts in industrial and commercial 
undertakings, and employees in the postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services, railways, banks, and shops. Holidays for civil servants 
are governed by many legislative enactments or administrative 
orders with the force of law issued in virtue of powers conferred 
by law. In some countries the special laws making annual holidays 
compulsory for certain classes of workers apply mainly to intellectual 
and professional workers. Holidays for these workers certainly 
became customary and received legislative sanction long before 
there was any movement to give similar holidays to manual workers, 
It was considered that brain workers needed, over and above their 
daily leisure and weekly rest day, a fai ly long period of rest every 
year, as otherwise their efficiency would obviously decrease and 
ultimately their health would suffer. Consequently, if it be admit- 
ted — a point which need not be discussed here — that, for the 
same reasons, if to a less degree, manual workers need rest to 
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restore their working capacity and safeguard their health, it must 
be concluded that an annual holiday is a necessity for all workers. 

It should be noted that manual as well as non-manual workers 
employed by central or local governments or by public utility 
undertakings run with public subsidies or under public concessions 
have frequently been given the right to an annual holiday. In 
many countries this right is secured by law or by administrative 
decisions having the force of law. There is a general idea that 
bodies directly or indirectly representing the community should 
be model employers. The manual workers’ need of an annual 
holiday, like that of the brain worker, is thus recognised. 

Annual holidays may be compared with the public holidays 
which, though less numerous than formerly, are observed in all 
countries. From the standpoint of social welfare the consequence 
of these public holidays is that the workers secure a certain 
number of rest days in addition to Sundays. Not infrequently 
these holidays involve a stoppage of work for two or more consecu- 
tive days. A particular case in point is Great Britain, where, in 
addition to the religious festivals, law and custom have established 
a certain number of extra rest days known as Bank Holidays, the 
number of which is on the increase. The Factory and Workshop 
Act of 1901 provides that women and young persons shall have six 
whole holidays a year (in addition to Sundays), part falling in 
certain cases on religious festivals, and the remainder either on 
Bank Holidays or on an equivalent number of other days or half 
days. The existence of statutory or customary holidays constitutes 
a recognition of the fact that all workers need rest days in addition 
to Sundays, and, in particular, holidays lasting more than one day. 

Finally, mention may be made of the close connection between 
sick leave, now universally granted to wage-earners, and annual 
holidays. When the employment leads to overwork and the 
worker falls ill through the weakening of his system and of his 
power of resistance, the case is clear ; but in fact this illness is 
merely an accentuation of the fatigue doubtless felt by a great 
many workers who are considered fit, though their health is affected 
to some extent. 

The foregoing remarks will suffice to show that in many respects 
the demand for an annual holiday with pay can be directly linked 
up with laws which have long been in force and with established 
custom. Their purpose is merely to place the question now under 
consideration in its relation to other social problems which have 
already been solved. 
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LEGISLATION 


The problem having been stated, the next step is to examine 
the laws and administrative decisions having the force of law which 
make annual holidays with pay compulsory, considering in turn 
the chief points covered by these measures. Measures applying 
solely to civil servants and other state employees will be ignored, 
as the principle of annual holidays has been very generally accepted 
in their case and an examination of the numerous and detailed 
regulations affecting them would go beyond the scope of the present 
article. 

Laws on workers’ holidays may be divided into two classes : 

(1) Those which institute compulsory holidays for all workers 
in a nurober of industries, either for all employed workers or for 
those employed in an important division of the economic system, 
such as industry and commerce ; for convenience these will subse- 
quently be termed “ general laws ” ; 

(2) Those which institute compulsory holidays for specific 
classes of workers either in certain industries or in certain occupa- 
tions ; to distinguish them from the first class they will be referred 
to as “ special laws ”. 

At present five countries have general laws as defined above. 
These laws are : the Austrian Act on workers’ holidays’, the Finnish 
Act on contracts of work?, the Latvian Act on hours of work?, 
the Polish Act on holidays for persons employed in industry and 
commerce‘, and the Labour Code of Soviet Russia‘. 

Special laws on holidays have been enacted by eleven States, 
including three Swiss Cantons. Some of these have several laws 
applying to different classes of workers. Austria, for example. 





1 Act of 30 July 1919. Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
Vol. XIV, 1919, p. 115. 

? Act of 1 June 1922. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFice: Legislative Series 
(subsequently referred to as L. 8.), 1922, Fin. 1. 

* Act of 24 March 1922. L.S8., 1922, Lat. 1. 

* Act of 16 May 1922. L. 8., 1922, Pol. 2. Also Decree of the Minister of 
Labour on the administration of this Act, dated 11 June 1923. Dziennik Ustaw, 
1923, No. 62. (Summary in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII, No. 9, 
31 Aug. 1923.) 

* Labour Code (1922 Edition), promulgated 9 Nov. 1922, sections 91 and 
114-120. L. S., 1922, Russ. 1. Decrees of the People’s Commissariat of Labour, 
28 June 1923 (Izvestia Narodnavo Kommissariata Trooda, 1923, Nos. 22-24) and 
13 Aug. 1923 (Ibid., 1923, Nos. 4-28). 
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has a series of Acts instituting compulsory holidays for private 
employees generally’, salaried employees in agricultural and syl- 
vicuitural undertakings’, actors,? domestic servants‘, caretakers®, 
workers in domestic service, agriculture, and forestry in Upper 
Austria® agricultural workers in Lower Austria’, and agricultural 
workers and domestic servants in Carinthia’. In Denmark annual 
holidays are compulsory for domestic servants®, in Spain for sea- 
men?*, in Finland for commercial assistants", in Iceland for com- 
mercial apprentices!*, and in Jtaly’* and Luxemburg™ for private 
employees. Among the Swiss Cantons compulsory holidays have 
been established in Berne for women workers", in Ticino for salaried 
employees in commercial and industrial undertakings'’* and for 
wage-earners in bakeries and confectioners’ establishments?’, 
and in Zurich for women domestic servants'®. In Czechoslovakia, 





2 Act of 11 May 1921 on contracts of service of private employees. L. 8., 1921, 
Aus. 1. 

2 Act of 26 Sept. 1923 on contracts of service of salaried employees in agricultural 
and sylvicultural undertakings (Estate Employees’ Act). L.S., 1923, Aus. 2. 

3 Act of 13 July 1922 on theatrical contracts of service (Actors’ Act). L.S., 1922, 
Aus. 3. 

* Act of 26 Feb. 1920 respecting contracts for domestic servants (Domestic 
Servants’ Act). L.S., 1920, Aus. 18. 

* Act of 13 Dec. 1922 on contracts of service of caretakers. L.S., 1922, Aus. 5. 

* Act of 10 March 1921 respecting the regulation of employment in domestic 
service, and in agricultural and sylvicultural undertakings in Upper Austria. 
L. 8S., 1921, Aus. 3. 

7 Act of 22 March 1921 concerning the regulation of agricultural labour in the 
State of Lower Austria. L.S., 1921, Aus. 2. 

* Act of 1 June 1921 concerning the regulation of employment in agriculture 
and in domestic service in the State of Carinthia. L.S., 1921, Aus. 3. 

* Act of 6 May 1921 concerning the legal relations between master and servant, 
L. S., 1921, Den. 4. 

1° Regulations for work on board cargo and passenger ships, 9 Oct. 1919. L.S., 
Sp. 2. 

“ Act of 24 Oct. 1919 respecting conditions of employment in shops and com- 
mercial establishments, offices and warehouses. L. S., 1920, Fin. 2. Act of 
29 May 1922 amending the foregoing Act. L.S., 1922, Fin. 4. 

12 Act of 30 July 1909 relating to commercial apprenticeship. Bulletin (Basle), 
Vol. VI, 1911, p. 177. 

1* Legislative Decree of 9 Feb. 1919 on contracts of private employment. L. S., 
1919, It. 3. 

1% Act of 31 Oct. 1919 respecting the legal regulation of the contract of service 
of private employees. L. S., 1920, Lux. 2-4. 

18 Act of 23 Feb. 1908 on the protection of working women. Bulletin (Basle). 
Vol. IIT, 1908, pp. 118 e¢ seq. 

18 Act of 15 Jan. 1912 respecting Sunday and holiday rest in technical and 
administrative offices of commercial or industrial concerns of a private nature. 
Bulletin (Basle), Vol. VII, 1912, p. 291. Regulations of 6 Feb. 1913 issued in 
pursuance of the Act of 15 Jan. 1912. Jbid., Vol. VIII, 1913, pp. 316-317. 

” L. S., 1922, Switz. 4. 

* L. S., 1922, Switz. 3. 
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the old Austrian Act prescribing holidays for commercial assistants! 
has been kept in force and a similar measure has been adopted for 
miners?. 


Scope of Legislation 


The classes of workers legally entitled to an annual holiday, 
first under general, then under special, Acts, are as follows. 


General Acts 

The Austrian general Act applies (a) to all undertakings covered 
by the Industrial Code (Gewerbeordnung), i.e. in effect, to the 
majority of manual workers in industry and commerce ; ()) to 
a number of categories of workers, enumerated in the Act, which 
are not covered by the Industrial Code, such as workers in mines 
and similar undertakings, railways, steamship undertakings, 
undertakings owned by the Federal Government, the States, or 
local authorities, and commercial apprentices. Thus it does not 
apply to agricultural and forestry workers, the liberal professions, 
the lower grades of day labourers, domestic servants, caretakers, 
and a few other groups of minor importance. 

The Finnish general Act covers all wage-earners except those 
engaged on work covered by an order from a public service. 

The Latvian General Act applies to all wage-earners with the 
exception of agricultural workers, persons employed on board 
vessels, domestic workers, persons employed in hospitals and law 
courts, teachers, the police service, prison workers, persons re- 
sponsible for the direction or supervision of work or holding posts 
of trust, and emplovees of transport undertakings who are neither 
employed in the workshops no” wage-earners engaged in manual 
work. 

In Poland the general Act applies to all persons working under 
a contract of employment in industry, mining, or commerce, 
in an office, an undertaking for communications or transport, a 
hospital. a philanthropic or public welfare institution, or any other 
establishment, whether owned by private persons, the state, or 
a local authority, even if not carried on for purposes of gain, provided 
that it employs any of the classes of workers enumerated. The 





1 The Austrian Act of 16 Jan. 1910 on commercial assistants (Handlungsgehil- 
jengesetz), txough superseded in Austria by that of 4 May 1921 remains in force in 
Czechoslovakia. Reichsgesetzblatt, 1910, No. 10, p. 41. Bulletin (Basle), Vol. V, 
1910, pp. 202 ef seq. 

* Act of 1 July 1921 respecting the introduction of paid annual leave for workers 
engaged in the mining of reserved minerals. L. S., 1921, Cz. 3. 
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Act excludes from its application persons employed in seasonal 
undertakings which work for less than ten months in the year 
and handicraft undertakings employing four workers or less. Since 
the classes of workers covered by the Act are explicitly stated, 
it follows that the Act does not apply to workers in agriculture. 
forestry, horticulture, fisheries, and allied trades. 

The 1922 Labour Code of Soviet Russia applies to all persons 
performing work for remuneration — including home workers — 
in all undertakings, institutions, and businesses, whether state, 
military, public, or private. 


Special Acts 

In examining the scope of the special Acts on holidays, each 
occupational group will be taken in turn. 

Salaried Employees. These are the workers most frequently 
benefited by the special Acts. and holidays are secured them in a 
considerable number of countries. 

The Austrian Act of 1921 on contracts of service of private 
employees! prescribes that an annual holiday with pay shall be 
granted to all persons covered by the Act, i.e. persons employed 
on commercial work, in superior positions in other work or in 
office work, in commercial establishments or other undertakings 
subject to the Industrial Code, in mines, credit institutions, co- 
operative societies, public or private insurance institutions, news- 
paper or periodical publishing offices, or offices of members of 
the liberal professions (e.g. advocates, notaries, doctors, engineers). 
The application of the Act may be extended to other classes of 
salaried employees by Orders issued in agreement with the bodies 
legally representing those concerned. The Act does not apply 
to officials and employees of the state or to other persons whose 
contracts of employment fall under public law, except in the case of 
insurance institutions. The Act on salaried employees in agricul- 
ture and forestry defines the classes of workers to which it applies 
in the same way as the preceding Act ; it does not apply to persons 
whose contract of employment falls under public law. 

The Finnish Act of 1919, as amended by that of 1922, providing 
for holidays for commercial employees, applies to shops, commer- 
cial establishments, offices, and warehouses. Commercial employ- 
ees are taken to mean all persons employed in such establishments. 





1 Superseding the Act of 1910 concerning commercial employees, which also 
granted holidays to these workers. 
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In Italy the Legislative Degree of 1919 on contracts of private 
employment applies to any one performing remunerated work 
other than manual labour for a society or individual, being the 
head of an undertaking. It does not apply to salaried employees 
who have a contract for a definite period, unless this has been 
concluded in order to evade the law. 

The Luxemburg Act of 1919 on the contract of service of 
private employees applies to all persons appointed toa permanent 
post or permanently engaged in return for remuneration in money 
or for any other form of payment, either full time or part time, 
who do work mainly of an intellectual nature on account of a 
person other than the state, a commune, or any other public 
institution or institution performing public services. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Austrian Act of 1910 on commercial 
employees, which is still in force there, grants a holiday to all 
persons employed on commercial work or in superior positions in 
other work or in office work in commercial establishments or other 
undertakings subject to the Industrial Code, in credit institutions, 
in newspaper offices, etc. 

In the Swiss Canton of Ticino the Act of 1912 on employment 
in technical and administrative offices applies to persons employed 
on commercial or office work in commercial and industrial under- 
takings. 


Actors. This class of intellectual workers is granted holidays 
in Austria, where the Act of 1922 on theatrical contracts of service 
secures an annual holiday for persons who undertake to render 
artistic services to an employer, in so far as the service in question 
is their principal remunerative occupation. 


Domestic Servants. The laws of two countries and of the Swiss 
Canton of Zurich prescribe annual holidays for domestic servants. 

In Austria the Act of 1920 on domestic servants’ contracts 
(Hausgehiljengesetz) applies to persons who are inmates of the 
employer’s house, either to render service in a domestic capacity or 
for personal service to members of the household. It does not 
cover workers of this class who are also required to do agricultural 
or industrial work, and it applies only to communes with more 
than 5,000 inhabitants’. 

The Danish Act of 1921 on the legal relations between master 
and servant makes holidays compulsory for servants under 18 years 





* See below, under Other Classes of Workers. 
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of age at the beginning of the period for which they are engaged. 
The provisions also apply to servants aged 18 or more on their 
entry into service unless the parties make an agreement to the 
contrary. 

The 1922 Decree of the Canton of Zurich on the contract of 
work of women servants grants holidays to these workers. 


Caretakers. In Austria caretakers are granted holidays by 
the Act of 1922 which governs their contracts of service. Under 
the Act a caretaker is defined as a person entrusted by the owner 
or agent with the supervision, care and cleaning of a building and 
with other duties connected with the house unless the house is 
used for industrial or manufacturing purposes and the person in 
question is subject to the provisions of the Industrial Code. 


Miners. In Czechoslovakia the Act of 1921 on holidays for 
miners applies to workers of either sex employed in the mining of 
reserved minerals or in subsidiary undertakings. 

Bakers and Confectioners. In the Canton of Ticino the Legis- 
lative Decree of 1922 gives workers in bakeries and confectioners’ 
establishments the right to an annual holiday. 

Seamen. In Spain, under the Regulations of 1919 for work 
on board cargo and passenger ships, the officers and other members 
of a ship’s company must be granted holidays. 


Agricultural Workers. Several of the Federal States of Austria, 
notably Upper and Lower Austria and Carinthia in 1921, have 
enacted laws granting an annual holiday to all classes of workers 
in agriculture, forestry, and allied occupations, including members 
of the proprietor’s family who assist him and domestic servants 
who do agricultural or forestry work in addition to their ordinary 
duties. The Acts do not apply to salaried employees in these 
undertakings. 


Other Classes of Workers. The 1921 Acts of Upper Austria and 
Carinthia on domestic and agricultural work apply mainly to 
agricultural workers, but also cover all wage-earners and domestic 
servants in localities with less than 5,000 inhabitants. 


Women and Young Persons. As might be expected, a number 
of countries have special legal provisions regarding holidays for 
women and young persons. 

In Iceland, the Act of 1909 gives commercial apprentices a 
right to holidays. In the Canton of Berne the Act of 1908 on the 
protection of women workers makes holidays for women wage- 
earners compulsory. In the Canton of Zurich the Decree of 1922 
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on the contract of work of women servants gives them the right 
to holidays. 

In addition, several countries which bave instituted holidays 
for all classes of workers give special privileges to young persons'. 


Conditions Entitling to Holidays 


Practically all the laws on the subject provide that to entitle 
him to a holiday the worker must have a certain period of service 
to his credit, as a rule with the same employer. It is generally 
held that the employer should not be compelled to pay a worker 
during his holiday if the employer has not benefited by the worker’s 
service for a certain period and is not certain of receiving similar 
service after the holiday. The condition is imposed for the benefit 
of the employer, but the worker may not infrequently suffer by 
it ; if he changes his employer, for which often he cannot be blamed, 
he has to face the fatigue of a long period of work without a long 
rest. Proposals have been made, based on the principles of insur- 
ance or of savings banks, to secure the worker’s right to a holiday 


even after changing his job, without laying an unfair burden on the 


new employer or entirely exonerating the old one. No regulation 
of this kind, however, has yet been embodied in legislation. The 
Italian Act on private employees and the Ticinese Act on bakeries 
fix no minimum period of service entitling workers to holidays. 

In some laws the standpoint adopted is that the conclusion 
of an employment contract for a given minimum period in itself 
entitles the worker to his holiday even before the work contracted 
for has been done. Thus the Austrian Act on actors gives them the 
right to holidays, not merely when their employment has lasted 
for at least six months, but also when they have concluded a 
contract for at least six months. The Danish Act grants holidays 
to domestic servants either if they have been employed for at 
least six months or if they have been engaged for six months. 

In the general Acts on holidays the minimum periods of service 
fixed are as follows: Austria, one year ; Finland and Latvia, six 
months ; Poland, manual workers one year, non-manual workers 
six months ; Soviet Russia, five and a half months?. 

The minimum periods of service fixed in special Acts are as 
follows : 








' See below, p. 71. 
* The period of service is not deemed to be broken if the worker moves from 
one state undertaking or institution to another. 
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MINIMUM PERIOD OF 


SERVICE ENTITLING. TO HOLIDAYS UNDER 


SPECIAL LAWS 





Country 


Class of worker 





Austria 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Spain 

Switzerland (Zurich) 





Domestic servants 
Private employees? 
Agricultural workers 
Actors 

Caretakers 

Miners 

Domestic servants 
Commercial employees 
Private employees 
Seamen 

Women servants 


Minimum period 


of service 








One year 
Six months 
One year 
Six months? 
One year 
One year 
Six months? 
Six months 
Three years 
One year 
One year 











‘ Under the Acts on private employees in general and on those in .agricultural undertakings. 
* The minimum period of service is not required if a contract for at least six months has been 
concluded. 


Length of the Holiday 

The length of the holiday allowed varies with the class of 
workers entitled to it and with the length of their period of service. 

Several of the general Acts prescribe a longer holiday for young 
persons, intellectual workers, and those employed in dangerous 
or unhealthy trades. The holidays prescribed in special Acts 
also often vary according to the class of workers concerned. 

Most of the laws make the length of the holiday for any one 
class of worker dependent on the period of previous service, either 
in one undertaking or, rarely, in more than one undertaking suc- 
cessively. The length of the holiday usually increases with length 
of service, but the relation between the two varies considerably 
in different laws. It is difficult to make any generalisation ; the 
most that can be said is that generally the holiday is comparatively 
long to begin with — often one week and sometimes two — and 
then increases less than in proportion to length of service ; some- 
times it does not increase at all. The tables on the two following 
pages show the provisions of the five general Acts on the subject. 
and also those of the special Acts, most of which fix the relation 
between length of service and length of holiday. 

In practice the question sometimes arises whether absence from 
work on account of sickness, accident, the discharge of civic duties, 
in particular military service, should affect the length of the holiday 
and the calculation of the minimum period of service, and if so 
how. The question is more controversial in the case of absence 
from work on account of important personal affairs, strikes or 
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RELATION BETWEEN LENGTH OF SERVICE AND LENGTH OF 
HOLIDAY UNDER GENERAL ACTS 





} 
Length of Length of 


service | holiday 


Country Class of worker 





Austria All wage-earners One year One week 
ss 5 years 2 weeks 
Young persons under 16 One year 2 weeks 
Finland All workers 6 months 4 working days 
<4 One year 7 working days | 
Latvia All workers 6 months 2 weeks 
Poland All workers One year days 
7 3 years 15 days 
Young persons under 18 One year 14 days 
Intellectual workers 6 months 2 weeks 
, a One year One month 
Soviet Russia | All workers 5% months | 2 weeks 
Young persons under 18 5% months | One month 
Workers in unhealthy and 
dangerous undertakings 5% months | 4 weeks 

















lockouts, and when the employment contract is terminated but 
renewed after a short interruption of work. 

There are few explicit provisions on these points in existing 
legislation. Several laws, however, state that absence from work 
on account of sickness or accident shall not affect the calculation 
of the worker’s holiday or minimum period of service. Provisions 
to this effect are found in the general Acts of Poland and Soviet 
Russia, the Austrian Act on private employees, and the Czecho- 
slovak Act on miners. 

Similarly some laws state that absences necessitated by the 
discharge of civic duties may not be considered as ordiuary 
holidays. The Polish Act does not deem military service to 
constitute absence from work. Under the Luxemburg Act 
on private employees absence from work for the discharge of civic 
duties shall not be taken into account in calculating holidays. 
The Czechoslovak Act on miners counts military service as work 
for purposes of holidays. The other Acts examined contain no 
statement on the subject, and no law makes special rules for strikes 
and lockouts. 

The Polish Act provides that, if a contract is terminated by 
either employer or worker and re-concluded within three months, 
it shall be held that no interruption of work depriving the worker 
of his right to a holiday has taken place. 
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LENGTH OF SERVICE AND LENGTH OF 


SPECIAL ACTS 


BETWEEN 
HOLIDAY UNDER 


RELATION 





Country 


Austria 


| 
| 
| 


Denmark 


Finland 


Italy 
Luxemburg 


Spain 





Switzerland : 


Ticino 


Zurich 
| 


Czechoslovakia 





| 





Class of worker 


Private employees 
» 


Domestic servants 
ye 
oo 
Domestic workers 


grades) 
» 


Caretakers 
» 

Agricultural workers : 
Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 

. 


s 
Carinthia 
Miners 
» 
o 
» 
Domestic servants 
» 
Commercial employees 
» 
Private employees 
Private employees 


” 
Seamen 


Bakers 


» 


Women servants 


(higher 





' Under the Acts on private cmployees in general and on those in agriculture. 





Length of service 


6 months 
5 years 
10 years 
25 years 
One year 
2 years 


3 years 


More than 3 
years 


One year 
2 years 
5 years 
One year 


2 years 
One year 
5 years 


One year 
One year 
4 years 
7 years 


One day’s holiday per month 


One year 
5 years 

10 years 
15 years 
6 months 
One year 
6 months 
One year 
5 years 


10 to 20 days ace ording to length 
of service 


3 years 
5 years 
12 months 


Less than 
one year 

One year 

One year 








Length of holiday 


3 weeks 
4 weeks 
5 weeks 
4 weeks 
4 weeks 
days 
4 weeks 
days 
Increase 
bove, 
maximum of 6) 
weeks 
One week | 
2 weeks 
3 weeks | 


' 
| 
15 days' | 
| 


2 weeks 


4 weeks | 
One week 
2 weeks 


8 days 
One week 
2 weeks 
3 weeks 





5 days 
7 days 
10 days 
12 days | 
3 working days 
6 working days | 
One week | 
2 weeks 
3 weeks 
| 
10 days 
20 days | 
One month plus 
travelling 
allowances 
(maximum one) 
week) 


Five days 


Ten days 
15 days 


If the period 


of service is at least two years without a break, allowance is made in calculating the holiday for 
service with other employers, provided that each period of service lasted at least six months, up 


to a total of five years. 


If the employee has taken a high schoo) 


(Hochschule) course and his 


period of service is at least six consecutive months, allowarce is made in calculating the holiday 
for the length of the high school course up to a maximum of five years. 
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Continuity of the Holiday 


Most of the laws require that the holiday must be one continuous 
period ; some allow it to be divided in special cases, while others 
vaguely allow it to be taken either in one period or in portions as 
short as one day. 

The holiday must be a single unbroken period under the Finnish 
general Act, the Austrian Act on actors, the Danish Act on domestic 
servants (unless the worker desires otherwise), and the Finnish 
Act on private employeees. Other Acts, while laying down the 
principle that the holiday shall be continuous, allow it to be taken 
in portions under certain conditions. Thus the Austrian general 
Act prescribes that the holiday must be continuous, but allows 
undertakings employing five workers or less to grant the holidays 
in two instalments ; different arrangements may also be made under 
collective agreements. The Polish general Act explicitly states 
that for young persons and intellectual workers the holidays must 
he continuous ; no special regulation is made for other classes of 
workers. The Austrian Act on private employees lays down the prin- 
ciple of a continuous holiday, but undertakings with not more than 
three salaried employees may divide the holiday into two approxi- 
mately equal periods. The Austrian Act on estate employees lays 
down the same rule, but the holiday may be divided into two periods 
of at least a week each when its total length is more than a fort- 
night. The Spanish Act on seamen makes a continuous leave 
period the rule, but in the coasting trade, where vessels call regu- 
larly at particular ports, leave may be granted in not more than 
three portions. 

Several Acts provide explicitly that holidays may be taken 
either in one period or in several, as, for instance, the Lower Aus- 
trian Act on agricultural workers and the Italian and Luxemburg 
Acts on private employees (in the latter case the holiday may be 
granted in one period or in two approximately equal periods). 

Some laws have no definite provisions on the subject, but pre- 
seribe that disputes between employers and workers on the subject 
of holidays must be settled by a body designated for the purpose. 
This is done by the Polish general Act, for workers other than young 
persons and intellectual workers, and by the Labour Code of Soviet 
Russia. The remaining laws appear to admit the principle of a 
continuous holiday, but make no explicit provision on the subject 
and do not require agreement between the parties as to the arrange- 
ment of the. holiday. 
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Date of the Holiday 


Very frequently the date of the holiday is fixed by the employer. 
Some laws require the parties to come to an agreement and in certain 
cases designate an institution to settle disputes. Many of them 
fix the period within which the holiday must be given. 

In Austria the general Act provides that the date of the holiday 
shall be fixed after taking into consideration the conditions in 
the undertaking, detailed regulations on the point to be issued 
after consultation with the trade organisations of the parties 
concerned. Under the Austrian Acts on salaried employees the 
date of the holiday is to be fixed by the employer. For agricutural 
workers in Lower Austria the State Act provides that holidays 
must be given during the slack season. For actors the date of 
the holiday is fixed by the employer ; if the worker is employed 
throughout the year the holiday should as far as possible fall 
between 1 May and 30 September, and the worker must be given 
due notice thereof. 

Under the Danish Act on masters and servants the date is 
fixed by the employer in case of disagreement. The Spanish Act 
on seamen allows the shipowner to grant leave at the time 
which seems most convenient to him. In Finland commercial 
assistants are entitled to take their holiday between 15 May and 
15 September but may take it at a different time if their employer 
consents. 

Under the Polish general Act the representatives of the workers 
draw up holiday lists in agreement with the management; in 
case of disagreement the labour inspector decides. In any given 
undertaking at least half the staff must be given their holidays 
between 1 May and 30 September, unless the Minister fixes a different 
percentage. In Russia holidays may be taken at any time provided 
no disturbance of the normal course of work is caused ; disputes 
are settled by the Assessment and Disputes Committee, an arbitra- 
tion body. Under the Czechoslovak Act on miners holidays must 
as far as possible be given between 1 May and 31 October. The 
order in which the workers take their holidays is fixed by the man- 
agement and the works council in consultation, with due regard 
to the undisturbed continuance of operations and the situation 
of the undertaking. As a rule not more than ten per cent. of the 
total staff should be on leave at any one time. 

The other laws contain no provisions on the subject. 
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Payment of Workers on Holiday 


Nearly all the laws examined prescribe that the workers must 
be paid for the period of their holiday. Only two fail to state 
this explicitly: the Icelandic Act on commercial apprentices 
(though the payment of wages in kind seems to be implied) and 
the Ticinese Act on bakers. 

The payment of workers on holiday raises certain difficulties 
which should be met by precise legislative provisions if disputes 
are to be avoided. Should Sundays and public holidays be included 
in the days for which the wage is due ? Should any additions to 
the wage be paid for the holiday period? Should extra payments 
(bonuses, etc.) be made to the worker ? How is the wage to be calcu- 
lated for the holiday period when the worker is paid by the piece ? 
How is it to be calculated when the worker is on short time ? On 


what date should the wage be paid ? 

The question of payment for Sundays and public holidays raises 
no difficulties if the wage is reckoned by the month or week and 
the worker is to be paid for a month or a number of full weeks. 
If, on the other hand, the worker receives a daily wage, either all 
the days of the holiday are counted as working days and paid 


accordingly or else the worker is only paid for the actual working 
days during which he was on holiday. Under the Polish Act, 
supported by the interpretation of the Supreme Court, every day 
of a holiday must be counted as a working day. According to 
the Czechoslovak Act on miners “‘ for each day’s leave the worker 
shall be entitled to receive his wages *’, which suggests that every 
day is to be counted as a working day. Other laws simply state 
broadly that the worker shall receive “‘ his full wage *’ or “* his 
wage * for the holiday period. 

Several of the laws contain provisions respecting the various 
additions to wages. Under the Austrian general Act the worker 
who receives board as an agreed part of his wage and proposes to 
spend his holiday elsewhere must be paid in advance the amount 
of his daily sick pay for each day that he is to be away. The 
Finnish general Act lays down asimilar rule, but provides that the 
allowance must be calculated at current prices. Under the Polish 
general Act apprentices, who are generally paid in kind, must 
receive during their holidays an allowance not less than the sum 
for which they must be insured against sickness. Under the 
Austrian Act on domestic servants a servant on holiday is entitled 
to holiday pay equal to double the ordinary wage for this period, 
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over and above the ordinary money wage due. Under the 
Czechoslovak Act miners must be paid all the customary bonuses 
while on holiday, but not the premium on output. The Zurich 
Decree on women servants prescribes that if the worker really 
rests during her holiday she is entitled, over and above her wage. 
to board wages fixed by agreement on the basis of an average rate 
of three francs a day. 

Two laws provide that workers on holiday shall receive trav- 
elling allowances. Under the general Act of Soviet Russia 
workers who go to another locality for their holiday must receive 
an allowance equal to half the return ra lway fare, while under the 
Spanish Act seamen receve an allowance equal to the cost of 
the journey to and from the place where they spend their holiday. 

Rules for calculat ng wages when the worker is paid by the 
piece are included in several laws. Under the Austr an general 
Act the wage is to be calculated on the average of the last twelve 
weeks, exclud ng except onal work which has been performed, 
unless a d fferent arrangement has been made by collective agree- 
ment. Under the Latvian general Act the wage is to be calculated 
on the basis of the average earn'‘ngs for the last two months, under 
that of Poland the average for the last three months. The Czecho- 
slovak Act prov des that miners on contract work shall receive 
their average earnings while on holiday. The other laws give 
no particulars. 

Holidays taken during a period of short time working raise 
a special difficulty, as the normal wage to be paid may be taken 
to mean either the full wage for full time work or the reduced wage 
which the worker actually receives. None of the laws examined 
seem to have provided for this difficulty. The only rules by which 
the wages could be accurately calculated are those respecting the 
wages to be paid to piece workers while on holiday, although such 
an application was doubtless not intended by the legislatures. 

As regards the date of payment of the wage, the Russian Code 
requires the wage to be paid before, the Czechoslovak Act for miners 
after, the holiday. In the absence of special rules on the other 
laws it may be concluded that the employer is entitled to pay the 
wages on the ordinary pay days. 


Prohibition of Paid Work during Holidays 


Some laws definitely forbid workers to take paid work during 
their holidays. Since the object of the holiday is to allow the 
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worker to rest, and to restore his health and working capacity, 
anything demanding an effort —- more especially paid work — 
counteracts the expected effects of the holiday and is an injury 
both to the worker and to his employer. Nevertheless most of 
the laws under consideration make no mention of the matter and 
two of them even expressly allow the worker to take paid employ- 
ment during his holiday. 

Three laws provide that if a worker on holiday undertakes 
paid work he thereby loses his right to his wages or part of it. 
The Polish general Act states that the worker forfeits the right to 
receive his pay during his holiday if during it he does paid work 
in another undertaking. The Czechoslovak Act on miners states 
that no worker shall be paid for days of his holiday during which 
he works for any other employer in return for remuneration. Under 
the Zurich Decree women servants on holiday are entitled to 
board wages in addition to their wage, but on the express condition 
that they really use the period for rest. 

The laws which explicitly allow workers to do paid employment 
during their holidays are the Finnish Act, which provides that 
“ if a worker voluntarily works overtime or works during his leave, 
the employer shall pay a reasonable supplementary wage "’ ; and 
the Austrian Act on actors, which states that the actor may not, 
without his employer’s approval, appear in another production 
than that for which he has contracted, except during his holidays. 


Loss of Righi to Holidays 


Under some circumstances the worker may lose his right to 
a holiday either wholly or in part. 

It is natural that a worker who is guilty of some grave offence 
involving the rupture of his employment contract should lose his 
right to a holiday. All the laws which mention the matter adopt 
this standpoint, for example, the Polish general Act, the Austrian 
Acts on salaried employees and on caretakers. 

The worker who terminates his contract of employment general v 
loses his holiday rights. This case is provided for in the general 
Acts of Austria and Poland and in the Austrian Acts on domestic 
servants, private employees, agricultural workers in Upper Austria, 
and caretakers, and in the Italian Decree on private employees. 
The Latvian general Act seems to imply the same rule, since it 
provide; t a. si a worser is discharged for no fau.t of his own, 
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he is entitled to compensation for the leave he has not had, while 
no provision is made for other cases. 

Under the Czechoslovak Act on miners, if the employment 
contract is terminated by either the worker or the employer, the 
worker is entitled to that part of his paid holiday which is due 
to him on the expiry of the notice. In addition, when a worker 
passes from one undertaking toanother, nointerruption is considered 
to have occurred in the period of service entitling him to holidays 
provided that the actual break does not exceed 14 days if he moves 
to another undertaking in the same district and 21 days if to one 
in another district. The Polish general Act, as already noted. 
contains a somewhat similar provision on the latter point ; if the 
employment contract is terminated by either employer or worker 
and renewed within three months, no break in his service is deemed 
to have occurred for purposes of holiday rights. 

Where the employment contract is terminated by the employer, 
most of the laws examined prescribe that the worker does not lose 
his right to a holiday and must receive either the whole or part 
of his holiday or an allowance in lieu of it. For example, the Polish 
general Act and the Austrian Acts on domestic servants, private 
employees, and agricultural workers in Upper Austria, implicitly 
admit that the worker who is dismissed retains his holiday rights, 
since they expressly state that these rights are lost when the worker 
gives notice or is dismissed for a grave offence, and make no pro- 
vision for other cases. The Czechoslovak Act prescribes that miners 
who are discharged shall be entitled to part of their holiday. 
The Austrian general Act and Act on caretakers provide that 
workers who are discharged, with certain exceptions, are entitled 
to an indemnity. Under the Austrian general Act, if the employee 
is discharged ten months after his engagement or after the begin- 
ning of a new year’s service, he is entitled to his wages for the full 
holiday period. In Latvia, if the worker is discharged after 
three months’ service in an undertaking he must receive in lieu 
of a holiday a compensation in proportion to the duration of his 
employment and his wages. 

On the other hand, the Italian Legislative Decree on private 
employees provides that when the employer terminates the con- 
tract the employee loses his holiday rights. 

In a single case, that of the Czechoslovak Act on miners, 
absences without legitimate cause are deducted from _ the 
holiday. 
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Supplementary Provisions 


The Austrian general Act contains a supplementary provision 
in favour of the employer to make up for time lost through holidays. 
To prevent disorganisation of the undertaking or a serious decline 
in production, working hours may be increased by an amount not 
exceeding two hours per day per worker on not more than fourteen 
days in the year. An extension beyond these maxima may be 
arranged by collective agreement or permitted by special authorisa- 
tion of the central government. 


Obligatory Nature of the Legislative Provisions 


The laws on holidays may impose compulsion to varying degrees 
Frequently they bind both parties absolutely and no departures 
from them by collective agreement or individual contract are 
allowed, unless they are more favourable to the worker. In some 
cases departures from the legal rule which are less favourable to 
the workers are permitted if made by collective agreement, but 
not by individual contract ; in other cases the latter also may make 
such exceptions. Some laws, again, permit exceptions in certain 


specified circumstances or in certain undertakings, or empower 
certain administrative authorities to permit exceptions in some 


cases. 

The Austrian general Act states that the rights which it confers 
on the worker may not be withdrawn or restricted by agreement ; 
in undertakings employing five workers or less the holiday may 
by collective agreement be divided otherwise than as prescribed 
in the Act. In addition the central government is empowered, 
after consulting the trade organisations of the parties concerned, 
to allow exceptions in special groups of undertakings, in particular 
on the subject of the division of holidays. 

Under the Finnish general Act, any contract which restricts 
the workers’ rights to holidays or free time is null and void. Never- 
theless the Act permits the worker to work voluntarily during his 
holiday, as in this case the employer is required to pay him a 
reasonable supplementary wage. 

The Polish general Act permits the central authorities, after 
consulting the trade organisations concerned, to authorise excep- 
tions within somewhat narrow limits, in particular in respect of 
the granting of holidays to persons in responsible positions and 
the period within which holidays must be granted. 
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Under the Russian Labour Code an undertaking may abstain 
from granting ordinary holidays — i.e. the holiday of two weeks 
due to every worker who is not a young person and is not employed 
in an unhealthy or dangerous trade — with the consent of the 
Assessment and Disputes Commission, or failing this with the 
consent of the trade union concerned. The additional leave due 
to young persons and workers in unhealthy or dangerous trades 
may be withheld in cases specified in special Orders issued by the 
People’s Labour Commissariat. In both these cases the worker 
may either receive cash compensation corresponding to his average 
wage or add the holiday he has lost on to the holiday of the following 
year. Apart from these cases the statutory holiday must always 
be given. 

The Austrian Acts on domestic servants, agricultural workers 
in Upper Austria, actors, and caretakers state that the rights 
which they confer on the workers may not be annulled or restricted 
by contract. 

The Luxemburg Act on private employees similarly renders null 
and void any clause in a contract which is less favourable to the 
employees than the provisions of the Act. 

The other laws examined contain no provisions regarding 


exceptions or departures from law by agreement. 


Sanctions 


If the law on holidays is infringed, the injured party should 
be able to take judicial action and recover compensation or damages, 
this constituting the civil sanction. At the same time a breach 
of the provisions under consideration is also an injury to the com- 
munity and may involve criminal prosecution. An action for 
damages can often be brought under ordinary civil law, which 
renders any person injuring another liable to repair the injury. 
An examination of national law on this subject would exceed the 
scope of this article, however, and is therefore omitted. 

The laws on holidays may themselves include provisions fixing 
the compensation to be paid to the worker by an employer who 
has failed to give him the holiday prescribed by law. Provisions 
of this kind are to be found in the Austrian and Danish Acts on 
domestic servants. Under the Austrian Act, if from the time and 
circumstances of the discharge of a servant it appears that the 
employer intended thereby to defraud him of his holiday, the 
servant may claim compensation equal to the whole of his holiday 
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pay. This provision, however, does not apply if notice is given 
during the first eight months of any year’s service. The Danish 
Act entitles the servant who has been defrauded of his holiday to 
terminate his contract without notice and to demand (a) compen- 
sation not exceeding the money wage fixed for the term of service, 
and (6) an allowance for board for the same perod, up to a maxi- 
mum of eight weeks. ; 

Criminal prosecution can only be undertaken, as a general 
rule, under provisions applying to specific acts. Breaches of the 
law on holidays must therefore be specified as criminal offences if 
penalties are to be inflicted. Some of the laws have definite 
provisions on this point. 

The Austrian general Act prescribes that infringements shall 
be punished according to the penal provisions of the Industrial 
Code, and in the case of mining undertakings under the Mining Act 
(Bergarbeitergeselz). This general provision applies also to holidays 
for caretakers. 

The Polish general Act provides that any breach of its provisions 
shall be punishable by a fine not exceeding 50,000 marks or im- 
prisonment for not more than one month. 

The Russian Decree putting the Labour Code into operation 
provides that employers infringing the Code or any Decrees, 
Orders, or Instructions issued in pursuance thereof shall be pro- 
secuted under the Penal Code. The section dealing with breaches 
of the provisions respecting holidays provides that any employer 
guilty of such a breach shall be liable to a fine of at least 100 gold 
roubles, or hard labour for at least three months, or imprisonment 
for not more than one year. If the contravention affects a 
group or a large number of workers, the penalty is increased to 
imprisonment for at least one year ora fine of at least 1,000 gold 
roubles. 

The Finnish Act on commercial assistants lays down that 
anyone contravening its provisions shall be liable to a fine of not 
more than 5,000 marks. If the contravention is repeated, or if 
aggravating circumstances are present, the penalty is a fine of 
not less than 100 marks or imprisonment for not more than one 
year. 

Under the Ticinese Act on bakeries the penalty for breach of 
its provisions is a fine of not more than 200 frances, which is doubled 
for a subsequent offence. 
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CONCLUSION 


Such, then, are the provisions of the laws which in a number 
of countries now govern compulsory annual holidays with pay. 
This legislation is of recent origin. It may be described as a system 
which is still being worked out rather than as a body of rules defi- 
nitely settled in all its details. New laws have been issued in 
recent years, while earlier ones have been amended, but in no 
case have the holidays, once granted, been withdrawn. In several 
countries, notably in Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Sweden, Bills 
for the introduction of compulsory holidays with pay have been 
prepared by the government or laid before Parliament. 

In a large number of countries holidays have become a general 
institution without legislative action, chiefly by collective agree- 
ment or under the influence of custom, which is in effect a tacit 
“ collective agreement”. Even where there is legislation on 
holidays collective agreements frequently play an important part, 
as they supplement the law in spheres to which it does not apply 
and in matters with which it does not deal. 

In conclusion it may be repeated that this article is limited 


to a digest of legislation. It therefore does not exhaust the sub- 
ject ; it does not give a complete survey of the present position 
and gives only an incomplete indication of the magnitude of the 
movement towards extending the system of holidays with pay. 
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Factory Inspection in the Czechoslovak 
Republic in 1923 


The Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare has recently published 
a report on the work of the factory inspectorate in 1923'. 


STAFF AND STATISTICS 


In 1923, as in the preceding year, the number of inspection districts 
was 28 and special inspectorates 3 (2 for building and one for the con- 
struction of waterways). The inspection staff consisted of 78 men in- 
spectors (77 in 1922),six building inspectors (4*) and 7 women inspectors 
(7). 

The number of visits of inspection made by this staff was 27,926 
(26,205), the number of firms visited being 25,225 (23,524), of which 
23,158 (21,549) were inspected once, 1,627 (1,583) twice, and 440 (392) 
three or more times. The number of night visits was 323 (307) and of 
visits on Sundays 164 (104). In addition, 1,089 (424) premises where 
home work was carried on were visited. The number of workers 
employed in the firms visited was 698,952 (667,600). Of the firms 
visited 20,118 were liable to accident insurance, 7,324 were factories, 
and 8,949 were undertakings in which mechanical power was not used. 
The inspectors visited 26.6 per cent. (25.5 per cent.) of the total number 
of firms liable to accident insurance and 64 per cent. (62.5 per cent.) 
of the total number of factories. The growth in the activities of the 
inspectorate was due to the progressive improvement in the economic 
situation and was more particularly marked in Slovakia and Sub-Car- 
pathian Ruthenia. 

Written notice of defects or contraventions of the law were addressed 
to the employers by the inspectorate in 2,812 (2,525) cases. Proceedings 
were taken in 1,206 (629) cases against 816 (486) employers. Fines 
were imposed on 303 (179) employers amounting in all to 57,950 Czecho- 
slovak crowns. 





* Ministerstvo Socratn1 Pece: Zprava o uredni cinnosti zivnostenskych 
inspektoru v roce 1923, Prague, 1924. 204 pp. 

* The figures in brackets are those for the previous year. For analysis of the 
report for 1922 cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 143- 
148. 
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THe State or INDUSTRY AND THE LABOUR MARKET 


The industrial depression which had prevailed in 1922 continued 
during the first half of 1923, but the situation improved in the second 
half of the year. Economic activity, which had been unfavourably 
influenced by the rise in the Czechoslovak crown and the fall in prices 
and wages, was resumed with the stabilisation of the currency and as 
a result of the state of the German exchange and the occupation of the 
Ruhr. Reference is made in the report to the efforts of employers to 
reduce the cost of production and to official action in the matter. The 
state lowered the prices of coal from state mines and reduced the taxes 
on property, coal, and water-power. It also attempted to effect a reduc- 
tion in the additional taxes levied by the provinces and communes. 
A reduction of 50 per cent. in railway rates is under contemplation. 
Taken as a whole, it may be considered that the acute industrial crisis 
is now over and that the situation is becoming more normal. This view 
is clearly supported by the reduction in the number of bankruptcies 
during the second half of 1923. 

During the year, 465 (646) new firms were started ; 27 of them in 
the textile industry, 20 in the metal industry, and 57 in the wood indus- 
try. The need for lowering the cost of production led to the standardi- 
sation and improvement of machinery, which in turn meant the exten- 
sion of 557 undertakings. On the other hand, 231 (242) undertakings 
were closed down. 

The reports of the inspectors on the average output of workers were 
very favourable. The progress they observed was due partly to the 
increased adoption of the piece-work system, which the workers no 
longer opposed by demanding higher wages. The organisation of produc- 
tion is more efficient and the recruiting of labour, which in several 
important undertakings is based on a psycho-technical examination, 
is more judicious in its selection. 

Of the 698,932 persons employed in the 25,225 firms visited, 473,315 
were men or 68.0 per cent (67.2 per cent.), 193,431 women or 27.7 per 
cent. (27.8 per cent.), 22,045 boys or 3.2 per cent. (3.5 per cent.), 8,141 girls 
or 1.2 per cent. (1.5 per cent.). The proportion of male and female 
workers is thus practically unchanged, while that of young workers 
continues to fall. 

The number of workers for whom employment was found increased 
in 1923, although many employers did not notify the employment 
exchanges of their vacancies. The work of the district and urban off- 
cial exchanges was successfully seconded by that of the trade union 
exchanges. 

The total number of unemployed workers, which reached a maxi- 
mum in January 1923 (over 440,000), fell rapidly during the following 
months to about 192,00 at the end of 1923. This reduction in unem- 
ployment may be ascribed largely to the revival in the building industry. 
In addition, several public bodies (provinces and communes) undertook 
relief work, in particular the construction of roads, canals, etc. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, AND APPRENTICESHIP 


In the 25,225 firms visited, 6,647 persons were unlawfully employed, 
or 1 per cent. of the total staff, of whom 6,069 were women employed 
contrary to the law, most of them on Saturdays after 2 p.m. This 
took place mainly in the textile industry. The inspectors found that 
109 children under 14 years of age (85 boys, 24 girls) were employed 
contrary to the law, in particular in brickworks ; 25 young workers and 
47 women were employed in unhealthy occupations ; and 418 persons 
of under 16 years of age (especially in glassworks), 24 women workers 
under 18 years of age, and 740 adult women were engaged in night work 
contrary to section 9 of the Eight-Hour Act’. These abuses were reme- 
died on the intervention of the inspectors. 

Nearly all the inspectors are agreed in recognising the progress made 
in the vocational education of apprentices, due partly to the co-opera- 
tion and support of the associations of master artisans, the managements 
of factories, the trade unions, and the works councils. As a result of 
the dismissals during the period of depression, the number of workers 
in several undertakings, especially small workshops, was out of propor- 
tion to that of apprentices. The competent authorities had to impose 
fines on employers who had contravened the law in this respect. Con- 
tracts of apprenticeship are now almost always concluded in writing. 

The progress made by vocational education was satisfactory. From 
85 to 90 per cent. of the persons registered attended the courses regularly. 


Hours or Work, Rest Pertops, anpD HOLIDAYS 


The hours of work were affected by the economic depression. Owing 
to the lack of markets, manufacturers were compelled to cut down pro- 
duction and consequently either to dismiss workers or work short time. 
They frequently adopted the second method in order to keep their 
skilled workers. As already explained, the industrial situation improved 
during the second half of the year. 

The distribution of hours of work varied in different undertakings, 
as a rule in accordance with the wishes of the workers. Many under- 
takings distributed the statutory 48-hour week over five working days 
in order to cut down expenses. Industries which were free to arrange 
the hours of work within the limits of 192 hours in a period of four weeks 
were found in several cases to have abused their privilege. An extension 
of the working day beyond the 8 hours was observed, especially in brick- 
works, the hotel industry, small undertakings such as shoemaking, 
tailoring, carpentry, and blacksmiths’ workshops, and retail shops. In 
these cases fines were imposed. 

The report discusses the attitude on hours of work of certain produc- 
tive co-operative societies. The members of these co-operatives did 
not wish to be considered as paid workers, but as partners in production, 





* Act of 19 Dec. 1918 (Laws and Orders, No. 91). Bulletin of the Internatio- 
nal Labour Office (Basle), Vol. xtv, 1919, p. 26 ; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Legislotive Séries, 1919, Cz. 1. 
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and they therefore worked without taking the statutory hours into 
account. This attitude had very unsatisfactory effects for the workers 
and small artisans. The report states that in a workers’ co-operative 
bakery managed by former workers, work was started at midnight and 
the hours were as much as 14 or even 16 a day. The workers’ demand 
for the statutory overtime pay was rejected on the pretext that they 
were paid by the month. 

Rest periods were introduced as a rule by agreement between the 
management of the undertaking and the workers. This accounts for 
the absence of complaints, although the periods as fixed were not 
always in agreement with the law. 

It is noteworthy that the system of working 8 hours in a single spell, 
which was formerly introduced in certain undertakings working a day 
shift only, is steadily losing ground, and that there is a return to the 
system of the midday rest, usually of one hour, with a short break in 
the morning and afternoon. 

The provisions on night work were as a rule observed in factories, 
partly owing to the supervision of the works councils. Night work 
was also infrequent in handicrafts, except in the bakery trade where 
conditions were not very satisfactory. Special attention was paid to 
this industry by the factory inspectors, who were assisted by the trade 
unions and small master bakers. 

The overtime permits granted in 1923 were considerably fewer than 
in 1922. Most of the applications came from the textile industry. 
The large majority of factories observed the legal provision under which 
a preliminary application for a permit, after agreement with the works 
council, is necessary. Owing to the volume of unemployment, overtime 
permits were granted only where serious reasons could be produced. 
The average overtime pay was 20 to 50 per cent. above that for normal 
hours. Contraventions were severely punished. In handicrafts the 
conditions were not yet satisfactory and often the workers themselves 
voluntarily agreed to exceed the statutory hours of work. ie 

There were very few cases of violation of the provisions of the law 
relating to Sunday rest in factories. Some of the contraventions took 
place in the building industry and most in handicrafts, especially the 
bakery trade. The organisations of commercial employees were very 
active in their endeavours to have the Sunday rest made general. 

The provisions on the change of shifts and the weekly rest of 32 con- 
secutive hours were frequently contravened. In undertakings working 
continuously, the workers themselves not infrequently refused to work 
a 16-hour shift on Sundays ; for instance, the Sunday rest was cut down 
to 24 hours in continuous-process undertakings in heavy industry in 
the district of Moravska Ostrava. Several other inspectors noted a 
similar state of affairs, especially in seasonal industries. In view of 
the opposition of the workers to the 16-hour shift on Sundays, some 
undertakings introduced four 8-hour shifts for Sundays. In certain 
factories, however (some sugar factories, several brickworks, some 
glassworks, etc.), the failure to observe the weekly rest of 32 hours must 
be ascribed to the employers. 

As a rule, this provision was observed in factories working only a 
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day shift. In nearly every case work ceased on Saturday not later 
than 2 p.m. or even on Friday evening. In handicrafts frequent com- 
plaints were made of the failure to oberve the 32-hour rest and firm 
proceedings were taken by the authorities against the offenders. 

As in previous years, many workers were entitled to a holiday with 
pay of from 2 to 14 days, under their collective agreements. In handi- 
crafts, however, such holidays are still infrequent. 


WAGES AND Prorit-SHARING 


The fall in wages observed in 1922 continued in 1923 owing to the 
efforts of employers to bring down the costs of production, but the 
tendency was less marked. There was a new agitation for a rise in 
wages, for in spite of the good harvest, the fall in the price of coal, and the 
reduction of transport rates and certain customs duties, the cost of 
living rose slowly during the second half of the year. The agitation, 
however, was successful only in a few isolated cases. Generally speaking, 
wages fell in 1923 by 5 to 45 per cent. according to the industry ; full 
details are given in the report. In the textile industry there was prac- 
tically no change, the employers endeavouring instead to increase out- 
put, especially by introducing the three-loom instead of the two-loom 
system, which resulted in an increase of 10 per cent. in the workers’ 
earnings. 

Profit-sharing is dealt with only by the inspector for Moravska 
Ostrava, who notes that the workers could not do more than remain 
on the defensive in this matter. Unemployment, in fact, lessened the 
interest of the workers in a question whose solution is incompatible 
with industrial stagnation and abnormal economic conditions. 


HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


There was a slight improvement in the general condition of workshops, 
considerable sums having been expended by large undertakings to make 
production more efficient. Certain works councils contributed very 
much towards this progress. In small workshops, especially in Slovakia 
and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, the situation was less satisfactory. 
Safety conditions in the building industry improved as a result of the 
more frequent visits of the special inspectors. The condition of quar- 
ries still left much to be desired. In brickworks the principal efforts 
of the inspectors were directed against the old method of undermining 
a stratum of earth and breaking it down afterwards. Overcrowded 
premises were noted in particular in the seasonal industries and small 
workshops, especially the tailoring trade. Owing to the housing short- 
age and the lack of funds, ventilation was inadequate in small workshops 
in which an attempt was made to economise on heating. In large 
undertakings, on the other hand, it was nearly always satisfactory. 
The inspectors were more strict in requiring the removal of dust than 
during the first years after the war, and they record several interesting 
technical improvements. They also note the increase in the use of 
electric motors. 
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There was a marked improvement in the protective measures adopted 
by several firms, but generally speaking the position in this respect 
was not yet all that could be desired owing to the economies to which 
employers were driven by the depression of industry. Certain large 
undertakings, however, spontaneously introduced very useful technical 
safeguards. The safety methods introduced in the cellulose industry 
were satisfactory. The report emphasises the importance of the educa- 
tional work of the works councils in the prevention of industrial accidents. 
Under their influence the workers are more careful than they used to be. 

The inspectorate was notified of 36,975 accidents, or about 3,000 
more than in the previous year. It is uncertain, however, whether all 
these accidents were compulsorily notifiable. They included 271 fatal 
accidents and 83 involving several people. The organisation of first 
aid was progressing, especially in large undertakings. 

The improvement in the general state of health of the working classes 
was not yet sufficient for it to be considered altogether satisfactory. 
There were three unfavourable influences : the fall in wages, unemploy- 
ment, and the housing shortage. The health of the workers was least 
satisfactory in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, where alcoholism 
is prevalent. 

As regards insurance, small artisans, in particular, failed to notify 
their workers for sickness insurance. In addition, 400 undertakings 
liable to accident insurance failed to register. 


Home Work 


The supervision of home work by the inspectors increased very much 
in 1923. The number of workshops visited was 1,089 (424), in addition 
to a considerable number of workshops of persons employing home 
workers. In general, it cannot be said that the conditions in the work- 
shops visited were unfavourable, although in some of them sanitary 
regulations were not properly observed. The Home Work Act was 
being applied very slowly. Sometimes it had to overcome the distrust 
of the workers themselves ; in spite of this several district inspectors 
report marked progress. 

Employment in home work industries suffered from the lack of 
markets which affected most of them. Some which formerly employed 
thousands of workers disappeared or were stagnant. Others, on the 
contrary, had extended, some of them very considerably. 

The general fall in wages in industry and handicrafts also affected 
home workers. The reduction in their wages varied from 10 to 40 per 
cent. during 1923. In several cases their wages were fixed by collective 
agreement. The earnings of home workers were generally low, averaging 
only 8 to 12 crowns a day. 

The report gives only a few lines to the work of the home work com- 
missions set up under the Act of 12 December 1919 (No. 29)'. These 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFicE: Legislative Series, 1920, Cz. 1. 
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commissions have had some influence on wage rates ; for instance, in 
the wage dispute which broke out last autumn in the glass-polishing 
trade the wage scale was fixed by the Central Commission for the Glass 
Industry. 

The sickness insurance of home workers was satisfactorily carried 
out in certain trades which did not suffer much from unemployment, 
but in others the situation was not as good as in the previous year. 


Works COUNCILS 


Although 1923 was the second year during which the Act of 12 August 
1921 (No. 330)! was in force, works councils had not yet been set up 
in all the undertakings in which the conditions laid down by the Act were 
satisfied. The increase in number during the year was very small 
In some districts the interest taken in these bodies fell considerably. 
In the Olomouc inspection district only one-fourth of the firms in ques- 
tion had set up works councils ; in the Trencin district only 13 firms had 
established works councils, although 43 might have done so. In the 
province of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia there were councils in only two 
industrial undertakings. This indifference on the part of the workers 
must no doubt be ascribed to the political and trade union chaos in these 
districts. 

The work of the councils was considerably hampered by the economic 
depression and the unfavourable attitude of many employers. In cer- 
tain exceptional cases, on the other hand, their powers were even greater 
than those guaranteed to them by the law. The factory inspectors 
and the members of the councils were in frequent communication, and 
in general it may be said that the latter by their knowledge of local 
conditions were able to render the authorities valuable assistance in 
settling disputes, dealing with applications for overtime permits, and 
removing the defects noted by the factory inspectors. Sometimes the 
works councils, as already stated, gave the workers instruction in the 
prevention of accidents. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The system of collective agreements is steadily losing ground. The 
number has fallen since 1920, and continued to do so in 1923 owing, 
among other things, to the attitude of the employers, who are opposed 
to any collective settlement of wage questions. In several cases agree- 
ments were not renewed or, if they were, their renewal was almost 
always accompanied by a reduction in wages. The Brno inspector 
considers that in Czechoslovakia the time of wide standard collective 
agreements is past, and that there is a tendency to substitute for them 
series of local agreements. The agreements concluded in large-scale 





* Idem, 1921, Cz. 4. Regulations issued by the Government Order of 29 De 
1921 (Laws and Orders, 1922, No. 2). 
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industry covered only short periods, and there were very few for handi- 
crafts. This state of affairs hampered the work of the various con- 
ciliation committees. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


In 1923 the number of disputes recorded by the inspectors was 556 
(773), 358 of which were settled without a strike or lockout. There was 
thus a marked reduction in the number of disputes as compared with 
the previous year owing to the workers’ fear of losing their employment. 
Two-thirds of the disputes were on questions of payment. In most 
cases the employers succeeded in reducing wages, but not as much as 
they would have wished. Most of the strikes declared by the workers 
during the second half of the year to obtain rises in wages, on account 
of the increase in the cost of living and the improvement in the industrial 
situation, were partially successful. 

Of the 139 individual strikes 49 were completely successful, 46 par- 
tially successful, and 44 failed. Of the 46 collective strikes, 8 were 
completely successful, 26 partially successful, and 121 failed. Ingeneral 
the results of the strikes were more favourable to the workers than in 
the previous year. 

The number of individual lockouts fell by 40 per cent. One-third 
were settled by compromise, and in the remainder the employers failed. 
The number of collective lockouts fell by 20 per cent. ; 7 were partially 
successful and 1 failed. 


On the application of one or both parties or on the orders of the 
authorities, the inspectors intervened 456 times, and in the majority 
of cases (338) they succeeded in settling the dispute. 


HovsInc AND WELFARE WorK 


There was not much change in housing conditions as compared 
with the previous year, for the cost of building remained high. Although 
there was an increase in the activities of co-operative societies these 
did not meet all requirements. The housing of the workers was least 
satisfactory from the sanitary point of view in Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. 

The conditions under which welfare institutions worked were prac- 
tically th esame a sin 1922. Not infrequently employers devoted con- 
siderable sums to the payment of various allowances, new year bonuses, 
the supply of clothing and boots and shoes, etc. Several large under- 
takings continued to pay part of their wages to workers whom they 
had had to discharge. 
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Factory Inspection in Victoria in 1923' 


The factory inspectorate of Victoria supervises the administration 
of the Factories and Shops Acts, the Servants’ Registry Offices Act, 
the Footwear Regulation Act (concerning the stamping of footwear 
with particulars of the materials used in its manufacture), and the 
Lifts Regulation Act. The greater part of the annual report of the 
Chief Inspector deals with the observance of the first-mentioned Acts, 
and the statistics collected in pursuance of them. 

The number of registered factories increased from 9,410 establish- 
ments in 19222 to 9,797 in 1923, and the number of persons employed 
rose from 126,630 to 128.915 (this total includes employers and their 
children working in factories) (p. 3). There were 32,301 shops on the 
register, employing 33,133 persons, as against 31,192 shops employing 
32,166 persons in 1922; over one-sixth of the employees were in the 
drapery trade (pp. 10-11, 20). 

Statistics are given of the numbers of male and female employees 
in factories in each trade (pp. 15-19). Trade is said to have been good 
during the year, though less so than in 1922; the building trades in 
particular were prosperous, and experienced a shortage of skilled men, 
though the textile and clothing trades were less fortunate, and retail 
shops suffered from the uncertain summer weather (pp. 3-4). Less 
overtime was worked by women and young persons than in 1922 — 
in only 41 factories by 9,295 women and girls and 75 boys, compared 
with 12,249 women and girls and 289 boys in 77 factories in 1922 (p. 30). 

No statistics of disputes are given, but the most important disputes 
are described in detail (pp. 4-8). Most of them relate to wages either 
directly or indirectly. At the end of the year there were 177 wages 
boards in existence or authorised, covering about 189,500 persons 
(p. 11). Of these boards 115 cover only the urban area of the State, 
where factories tend to be concentrated. Lists are given of the boards 
covering different areas, and of the trades possessing boards which are 
also affected by Commonwealth awards or agreements (pp. 12-13). 
There is also a detailed table of the average weekly wages, and the num- 
ber of persons covered by them, under various age groups and grades of 
skill, in the trades covered by wages boards (pp. 21-27), and a similar 
table for trades not so covered (pp. 28-29). 

There were no prosecutions under any of the Acts administered by 
the Department except the Factories and Shops Acts. Under these 
there were 650 prosecutions, resulting in 624 convictions ; nine cases 
were withdrawn, and seventeen dismissed (two with costs against the 
Department). More than half the convictions were cases of shopkeepers 





* Victoria. Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for the year 
ended 31 December 1923. Melbourne, Government Printer, 1924. 40 pp. 

* For summary of 1922 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, 
No. 6, Dec. 1923, pp. 920-921. 
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trading after legal hours, and 68 were for breaches of determinations 
of wages boards (p. 31). Under the Servants’ Registry Offices Act 
there were no prosecutions ; 92 licences were in force at the end of the 
year (p. 14). 

The accident statistics, as usual, are set out in great detail (pp. 32- 
39), though the number of cases is comparatively small, in spite of an 
improvement in the observance of the rules for reporting casualties. 
During the year 1,034 accidents were reported, as against 787 in the 
previous year ; 18 of these were fatal, compared with 16 in 1922. More 
than half the injuries reported were very trifling and not caused by 
machinery. Six of the deaths were due to explosions on two separate 
occasions in the same factory. The largest increases in accidents were 
in the woodworking and woollen industries. In the former, however, 
the guarding of surface planers which was insisted upon by the inspec- 
torate continues to produce good results, only four finger-joints being 
lost on such machines in 1923 (pp. 8-9). The two inspectors of lifts 
report eight accidents on elevators, none very serious, and observe that 
the new regulations which came into operation on 1 January 1923 have 
had a good effect on safety?conditions, especially as regards the require- 
ment of electric interlocking apparatus on all jlift gates and well doors 
(pp. 14, 40). 


Administration of Labour Laws in Queensland 


in 1923-1924 * 


The report of the Queensland Director of Labour consists almost 
entirely of statistical tables, most of them relating to the administration 
of the Factories and Shops Acts. The reports of the local inspectors, 
which were published in previous years as an appendix to the general 
returns, do not appear in the report for 1923-1924. As in the past, 
many of the statistical tables are for the year ending 31 March 1924, 
though the report is for the year ending 30 June. 

The number of inspectors is not stated. There were 3,692 factories 
and 9,027 shops on the register at the end of the year (June), compared 
with 3,557 and 8,768 in 19232 (p. 3). At 31 March there were 35,322 per- 
sons employed in factories and 24,665 in shops, as against 35,598 and 
23,751 in 1923 (pp. 25, 27). Certificates of fitness for employment 
were issued during the year to 362 boys and 515 girls (385 boys and 
516 girls in 1923), three-fourths of them in the Brisbane district, which 
is the principal industrial centre of the State (p. 14). In the statistical 





1 QUEENSLAND. DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Report of the Director of Labour 
and Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for year ended 30 June 1924. Brisbane, 
Government Printer, 1924. 38 pp. 

* For summary of 1922-1923 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 1X. 
No. 2, Feb. 1924, p. 279. 
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tables these certificates are classified by industries and districts, as are 
the factories and shops with their male and female employees (pp. 15-27). 

It is stated that factories and shops have been regularly inspected 
during the year (the number of inspections is not stated), and that 
much improvement has been effected, especially in respect of hygiene 
(p. 3). Employers were generally found willing to comply with legal 
requirements, but small general shops were frequently kept open after 
the statutory closing hour (p. 4). In shops in the Brisbane district 
covered by the Acts overtime was worked by 1,635 male and 827 female 
employees, for 24,134 and 10,416 hours respectively. In Brisbane fac- 
tories 1,804 female employees worked 44,727 4% hours’ overtime (p. 12). 
Prosecutions were undertaken by the Department during the year 
ending 30 June in 725 cases, 705 convictions being procured. Of these 
prosecutions, 198 were under the Factories and Shops Acts — 96 for 
failure to close shops at the proper time, and 91 for failure to register 
establishments or supply records. There were ten prosecutions under 
the Apprenticeship Regulations! (pp. 9-10). 

There were more accidents in factories during the year ending 
30 June 1924 than in the previous year — 269, compared with 258 in 
1922-1923 ; two were fatal. Altogether 122 accidents occurred in 
engineering ; there were 37 in sawmilling. Most of those in the Brisbaue 
district were injuries to hands and arms; those in the other district 
are not described, but merely classified as “fatal”, “light”, and 
“serious ” (p. 13). 

As usual, the report contains a list of registered trade unions (pp. 11- 
12) and an account of the working of the Labour Exchanges Act, 1915 
(pp. 3, 5-8). The operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act* has 
made registration at the exchanges compulsory for all who receive 
unemployment benefit ; consequently, 83,006 persons were registered, 
as against 46,008 in 1922-1923 (p. 3). Vacancies were notified for 
14,703 persons, and 14,061 posts were filled — nearly half of them on 
Government work. The greater part of the demand was for unskilled 
and low-skilled workers (pp. 5-6). There was a shortage of domestic 
servants, as in previous years, and the manageress of the Female 
Labour Exchange maintains that this state of affairs will continue 
until wages and hours for domestic employment in private homes are 
standardised ; the Industrial Arbitration Act as amended in 19238 
gives facilities for such standardisation (p. 3). 

The report ends with a detailed comparative statement of the rates 
of wages payable under arbitration awards in each year from 1920 to 
1924 (pp. 28-38). As in the past, breaches of awards by employers 
were frequent, and prosecutions were instituted in 493 cases (289 in 
1922-1923), 475 of which were successful (pp. 9-10) ; in addition, con- 
siderable sums were recovered as arrears of wages in cases where awards 
had not been observed owing to ignorance or misinterpretation (p. 4). 
Under the Workers’ Accommodation Acts there were 23 prosecutions 





1 INTERNATIONAL Larour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1923, Austral. 2. 
* Ibid., 1922, Austral. 2. 
* Ibid., 1923, Austral. 1. 
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(32 in the previous year) ; inspectors complain that the fines imposed 
are not sufficient to ensure the observance of the law, but there has 
nevertheless been great improvement in the housing of pastoral and 
sugar workers (pp. 4, 10). 


Factory Inspection in South Australia in 1923 ' 


During the year 1923 the South Australian Factories Department 
was reorganised, the Scaffold Inspection Staff and the Steam Boilers 
Department being amalgamated with it to form the Factories and Steam 
Boilers Department (p. 3). The Chief Inspector now has ten men and 
two women inspectors under his control (p. 16), in addition to the local 
registrars and inspectors of shops. 

The report for 1923 contains no statistics relating to shops, owing 
to the alteration of the period for shop returns from December to July, 
which took place during the year under report (p. 4). There were 
1,951 factories under supervision during 1923, as against 1,963 in 19222, 
and the number of persons employed in them was 25,215, as compared 
with 21,872 in the previous year. Only 1,761 of these employees were 
under 16 years of age (p. 7). As in 1922, no figures are given to show 
the amount of inspection work done during the year, nor are there any 
statistics of contraventions of the labour laws. Lift inspection fell 
into arrears during 1923, owing to the Lift Inspector being required 
to act as Chief Inspector (p. 4). There were 1,048 registered lifts at 
the end of the year, as compared with 1,027 on 31 December 1922 
(p. 14). 

Steam boilers were inspected in 804 cases during the year, 20 examina- 
tions were held for the engine drivers’ and boiler attendants’ certifi- 
cates, and 182 certificates were granted (p. 15) ; while 2,657 notices 
of intention to erect scaffolding were received from builders (p. 16). 
The total number of accidents which occurred in 1923 was 170 — one 
more than in 1922 — but only two of these accidents were fatal, as 
against five in the previous year. Many of the accidents due to machi- 
nery affected the hands and arms, and a large proportion of them oc- 
curred in woodworking (pp. 11-12). The Chief Inspector states that 
“the subject of safeguarding of machinery has received considerable 
attention” (p. 3). There are no notes on hygiene or welfare work. 

The report contains tables of the average weekly wages paid to 
employees of various ages in different industries and occupations (pp. 8- 
10), of the amount of overtime of which the inspectorate was notified 
(p. 10), of the licences issued for the employment at a wage below the 
standard rate of aged, slow, infirm, and inexperienced workers (p. 10), 





! SourH AuSTRALIA. MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY, FACTORIES AND STEAM BOILERS 
DEPARTMENT: Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Steam Boilers for the 
year ending 3 December 1923. Adelaide, Govt. Printer, 1924. 16 pp. 

* For summary of 1922 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 2, 
Aug. 1924, pp. 303-304. 
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and of the probationers and apprentices specified as such by their 
employers in the returns of employees (pp. 4, 11). Particulars are also 
given of the arrears of wages and overtime pay recovered for employees 
by the Factories Department under determinations of industrial boards 
or awards of industrial courts (p. 12). It is remarked that friction has 
been caused through the inclusion by industrial boards in their deter- 
minations of clauses dealing with matters outside their jurisdiction, 
which are in consequence not legally enforceable. The Chief Inspector 
recommends that arrangements be made for the reviewing of all deter- 
minations to prevent this, and the delaying of their publication unti! 
after review. In general, he considers slackness and ignorance of the 
full extent of legal requirements to be more important causes of contra- 
ventions than any positive desire to evade the law (p. 3). 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in previous 
numbers of the Review. Hitherto the tables have been accompanied 
by short notes in which attention was called to the most important 
changes shown by recent figures. It was often difficult, however, to 
prepare these notes, as it often happened that comparatively few new 
figures were available when the articles were first sent to the press. 
Also during recent months, owing to the greater degree of stability in 
prices and in the volume of employment, in many countries the figures 
for several months may show slight changes only, and it is difficult to 
determine whether these represent general tendencies or are merely unim- 
portant fluctuations. In order to avoid these difficulties the statistics 
will be published each month without special comment, but from time 
to time special articles will be published in which the changes which 
have taken place during a sufficiently long period will be examined, and 
an attempt will be made to indicate the causes of these movements and 
their reactions on labour conditions within different countries. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the labour exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. The countries for 
which information is given are the same as those given in previous 
numbers of the Review, except that trade union figures for Hungary 
are added. Table IT gives index numbers of employment for Germany, 
Canada and the United States. 

In the Review for July 1924! an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with the 
-original sources in which they are published. In view of the addition 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. 
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to table I of statistics of unemployment in Hungary the notes given 
may be supplemented by a note on these figures. They are taken from 
Magyar Statisztikai Szemle and are based on information compiled for 
the end of each month by the Socialist and Democratic trade unions. 
The greater part of the workers covered by the statistics are in the 
Budapest district. 


TABLE 1. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
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The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Canada Denmark Esthonia Hungary 





Trade unionists | Trade unionists Trade unicnists 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Italy Norway 





Date Trad onists Compulsory |Number of unem-| 
(end of month) » | tnsurance ployed registered Trade unionists 





Number | per | Numbe per | wholly |Partially Numbet | Per 


ployed ployed unempl.| unempl. unemp « | cent. 








Wareh 152,118 | 10.0 | 1,355,206 | 11.3 | 250,145] 69,270 8,300 
June 295,238 | 23.1 | 2,171,288 | 18.2 | 388,744] 288,940 
Sept 211,958 | 14.8 | 1,484,829 | 12.2 473,216] 154,350 
Des. 235,872 | 16.5 | 1,034,030 | 16.2| 541,775] 17 ,662 
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Marea 220,847 3 | 1,765,329 | 14.6 | 498,606] 153,542 
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Number on which 
latest percentages 979,734 11,508,000 $2,000 
are based 


























2 Before June 1928 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of short 
meit workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 





Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland | Czechoslovakia 
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40,561 .6 | 39,881 | 95,874 | 102,180 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! Canada‘ United States 





Date Index number Index number ae a Index number 


(end of month) of membership of employment of employment 
of sickness funds |(number employed — ey _— (average number 
(membership in on identical employed in 
Dec. 1921—100) {17 Jan. 1920=100) establishments 1923 = 100) 





1922 
March 


Sept. 
Dec. 


1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 











Number of persons 
on which latest | 12,417,503 762,848 2,553,132 
figure is based 




















1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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Prices anD Cost or LIVING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. For convenience in printing, similar information for Germany, 
and index numbers of wholesale and retail prices and of the cost of 
living in Russia, are given separately below. The sources and methods 
of compilation of the statistics are as given in the Review! for July 1924. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 




















Index numbers Index numbers of retail prices in paper marks! 
of wholesale prices| (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 
Date in gold marks - 
(Base : eating an 
1913 = 100) Cost of living Food | Clothing | lighting | Rent 
1923 
Nov. 139 657 862 816 834 22 
Dec. 126 1247 1612 1662 1765 218 
1924 
Jan. 117 1100 1270 1510 1630 290 
Mar. 121 1070 1200 1490 1510 380 
June 116 1120 1200 1560 1460 570 
July 115 1160 1360 1450 1430 680 
Aug. 120 1140 1220 1420 1410 700 
Sept. 127 1160 1220 1440 1400 700 
Oct. 131 1220 1340 1460 1360 730 
Nov. 129 1225 1350 1480 1352 743 


























1 000,000,000 omitted. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base : 1923 = 100) 











a Retail prices oe 
Date 
Russia Russia Moscow Russia 
1924 
Jan. 181 201 bd 184 
Mar. 161 208 221 215 
May 165 202 221 208 
June 169 209 235 2038 
July 175 — 236 _ 
Aug. 173 _ 236 aad 
Sept. 164 — 220 
Oct. —_ _— =_ —_ 
Nov. —_ om -~ iad 




















1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 164-178. 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


In an article on the comparison of the levels of real wages in certain 
capital cities published in the October Review!, an outline was given of 
various methods by which such comparisons might be made, various 
problems which arise were indicated, and results calculated by the 
method considered the most satisfactory were given for 1 July 1924. 
As the present article gives figures for 1 October 1924 calculated by 
the same method, it may not be inappropriate to continue the discussion 
of some of the problems raised in the previous article. 


Tue Unit oF MEASURE 


Perhaps the most important problem is that of establishing a satis- 
factory unit by which to measure the money wages in different countries. 
As was indicated in the article in the October Review the ideal unit of 
measure of the relative levels of real wages in the different countries 
would be the cost of a group of commodities representative of the con- 
sumption of the workers and their families, a group formed of items of 
food, fuel and light, clothing, house accommodation, and various 
miscellaneous items, including furniture. Owing to the lack of compar- 
able price data for many of these different items of expenditure, the 
comparisons made in the article were based on important articles of 
food, with an allowance for rent. It was also indicated that even for 
food it is difficult to ensure that the prices available for the different 
countries are for the same qualities. 

An examination of the available data shows that although there 
appears to be a considerable degree of comparability in the different 
countries between the food items included in the unit of measure, certain 
differences of some importance exist. Mention may be made of some of 
the more striking examples. For most countries the price given for 
bread is for wheaten bread, but in one or two cases the price supplied 
is for rye bread. In some countries no margarine is used, and in others, 
for example Spain, oil is largely used instead of butter. With regard 
to beef and mutton, the method of cutting the carcases differs 
from one country to another, and the prices of various cuts vary 
considerably. These difficulties are largely overcome by obtaining the 
prices of a superior and of an inferior quality of both beef and mutton. 
A more important difference arises owing to the consumption of frozen 
meat in some countries and not in others. A similar difference may be 

noted with regard to tea and coffee. Also with regard to coffee the price 
given for one country is relatively much below those for other countries, 





? International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 630-652 : ** Com- 
parison of the Levels of Real Wages in certain Capital Cities ”’. 
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the explanation being that the price is that of a coffee substitute made 
from roasted barley, whereas for other countries the price for coffee 
is given. 

Evidently such differences in quality affect the value of the group 
of commodities as a unit of measure for establishing the comparative 
levels of real wages. They aie due to differences in consumption habits 
in the different countries, and whereas in some cases the differences 
do not imply variations in the standard, in other cases such variations 
arise. Although, however, the unit of measure is not exactly the same 
in the different countries owing to differences of the kind indicated above, 
it would appear that the effects of the differences on the final results 
are comparatively small. 

It may be of interest to compare the costs of the food items which 
constitute the unit of measure by converting the total cost of the unit, 
or basketful of provisions, in the different cities into terms of a common 
monetary unit. The figures below represent the costs in dollars in the 
different cities at the beginning of October 1924 of the average basketful 
of provisions chosen as unit’. The differences are due to some extent 
to variations in the qualities of the food items included, but are mainly 
the result of differences in the cost of the items in the different countries. 
It may be noted that there is at the present time a considerable degree 
of equality in the costs of the basketful of provisions in various European 
cities, or in other words a considerable degree of equality in the purchas- 
ing power of a given unit of money in different cities. 

The cities for which figures are given may be divided roughly, 
according to the costs of the baskets of provisions, into two main groups, 
in the first of which the costs are relatively low and the variations from 
one city to another are comparatively small. The second group consists 
of those cities in which the costs are higher, and the dispersion greater. 
The first group comprises Prague, Milan, Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Lisbon, 
Christiania, Berlin, Rome and Amsterdam, and the second, London, 
Madrid, Ottawa, Stockholm and Philadelphia. The costs in dollars of 
approximately equivalent baskets of provisions in these cities on 1 Octo- 
ber 1924 were : 


Rome 
Amsterdam 


Prague 
Milan 
Paris 
Brussels 
Vienna 
Lisbon 
Christiania 
Berlin 


> im im tO 


London 
Madrid 
Ottawa 
Stockholm 
Philadelphia 


ne ee | 
a . 


a as 
conv aw 3 


VARIATIONS IN THE WAGE DaTA 


Variations exist not only in the unit of measure, but also in the wage 
statistics. Apart from the differences according to country in the nature 
of the wage data available, for example whether minimum rates or actual 





1 In determining the average basketful of provisions, account has been taken 
of the consumption of the different items of food in the different countries. 
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rates are compiled, in some cases it would appear from an examination 
of the relation between the money wages of workers nominally in the 
same occupation in different countries, that there are differences in 
the nature of the work. In establishing the list of occupations for the 
purpose of comparing the levels of real wages in different countries the 
object was to include categories of workers as far as possible engaged 
in similar work'!. Generally it would appear that this object has been 
attained, and the data given in table I show that approximately the 
same relation exists between the wages of different categories of workers 
in the different countries. There are however some striking exceptions. 
Thus in many countries bookbinders receive wages similar to, though 
often slightly lower than, the wages of hand compositors. In Madrid, 
however, figures for 1 November 1924 show the wage rates of hand com- 
positors as 84 pesetas per week and those of bookbinders as 43.50 pesetas 
only. The difference between the wages in these two occupations is 
also considerable in Vienna and in Sydney. Differences of this kind 
may be due to differences in the strength of workers’ unions where 
organised on the craft basis. They may however be the result of differ- 
ences in the nature of the work done. Where this is the case the com- 
parability of the results is impaired. 

In calculating the average wage for all the occupations included, 
the method adopted, owing to adequate data as to the numbers of work- 
ers in the different occupations not being available for the calculation 
of weighted averages, has been to calculate unweighted averages. 
This method will generally give satisfactory results if the numbers of 
workers in the different industries are approximately equal, or if the 
wages in the different industries do not differ widely from one another. 
If, however, the wages in any industry differ considerably from those 
in other industries and the number of workers in that industry is large 
or small in relation to the numbers in other industries, an arithmetic 
average will give unsatisfactory results. The importance in certain 
cases of taking into account the number of workers in the different 
industries may be illustrated by figures for Warsaw. The unweighted 
arithmetic average of the rates of wages of workers in certain occupations 
in the building, metal, and printing industries at the beginning of 
July 1924 was 55 zloty per week. In Warsaw, however, wages in the 
metal industry are considerably below those in the building and printing 
industries, while the number of workers in the metal industry is about 
6.5 times the number in either the building or the printing industry. 
In consequence the average wage at the beginning of July 1924 calcu- 
lated by using weights proportionate to the numbers of workers in the 
three industries was only 42 zloty per week. Comparing real wages in 
July 1924 in Warsaw with those in London (=100), the index number for 
Warsaw based on an unweighted average was 83, while that based on a 
weighted average was 64. Such a difference is probably very exceptional 
and for a number of cities the results would differ only within narrow 





1 Differences in efficiency in the different countries, provided the work is similar 
in kind, need not be taken into account if the comparisons are limited to the levels 
of real wages from the point of view of the workers’ consumption. 
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limits according as the weighted or the unweighted average were taken. 
It shows, however, the great importance in certain cases of obtaining 
information adequate to enable weighted averages to be calculated. 


CALCULATION OF THE GENERAL AVERAGE 


Six series of index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities based on the average consumption of various items of food in six 
countries or groups of countries are given in table III. The general aver- 
age for each city is then obtained by calculating the arithmetic average 
of the six index numbers referred to. It has been suggested that it is 
unsatisfactory to take the arithmetic average, and that the geometric 
mean would give better results. The method of the geometric mean is 
of importance if an average is being calculated from data which include 
certain numbers which differ widely from the majority of the figures. 
In such cases the method of the geometric mean diminishes the effect 
of exceptional numbers on the result. Where, however, the numbers 
vary within narrow limits only, the geometric and the arithmetic means 
differ to a small extent only. This is the case with the six index numbers 
for each city given in table III. It may be added that both methods 
have been applied to the data for 1 July 1924 published in the October 
Review, and in almost all cases the arithmetic and the geometric means 
were the same. In the remaining cases the difference did not exceed 


one point. 


STATISTICS FOR 1 OcToBER 1924 


Tables I and II below giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 October 1924, or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
able, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last 
number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 September 1924. 
Information is given for 16 cities, the figures generally having been sup- 
plied to the International Labour Office by the department of the central 
government or of the municipality which compiles these data. In 
certain cases figures have been taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wage rates, generally based on those fixed by 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making and the printing and bookbinding 
industries. The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases 
strictly comparable, as for some cities, for which minimum rates are 
given, the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other cases the 
figures given are either the actual rates or minimum rates which differ 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, pp. 1053-1055 : 
‘* Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities ”’. 
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to a very small extent from the actual rates. Table II gives the average 
retail prices of various articles of food which are of importance in the 
consumption of the wage-earners and their families. 

Table III giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 October 1924 is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the October Review', in which data were given for 
1 July 1924. The index numbers are calculated from the figures of wages 
and prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in the Octo- 
ber Review, and are subject to the reservations there made. It should 
be repeated that they do not show differences in the general level of 
wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages of a few 
categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices of certain 
articles of food. In the second series of general averages an allowance 
is made for rent, but no account is taken of expenditure on furniture, 
clothing, and other items of ordinary consumption. 

The index numbers are still less representative of differences in the 
levels of real wages in the various countries. They may serve, however, 
as a rough indication of the relative levels of real wages of adult male 
workers in certain occupations and cities in different countries. It should 
be added that, if comparisons are made with corresponding numbers 
previously published, differences between the index numbers for any 
given city at different dates may be due either to changes in the level 
of real wages in that city between those dates, or to changes in the level 
of real wages in London. The index numbers thus show only propor- 
tionate changes in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. 





* Idem, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, p. 652. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I]. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES 
IN VARIOUS CITIES AT 1 OcToBER 1924 


(Base : London = 100) 





Index numbers based on quantities of food pe 
consumption in oder 

numbers 
(with 

allowance 

for rent) 





Belgium | Central Great Southern | Scandi- 
and European Britain European] navian 
France jcountries jcountries jcountries 


Oversea 
countries 





Amsterdam 89 83 
Berlin 
Brussels 
Christiania 
Lisbon? 
London 
Madrid 
Milan 
Ottawa 
Paris 
Philadelphia 
Prague 
Rome 
Stockholm 
Sydney 
Vienna 



































1 The figures for Lisbon, as wel! as those for Rome and Milan, are relatively low. This may 
be accounted for in part by the differences in the items of food consumption in the Southern 
countries from those ordiaarily consumed in most of rhe other contries included in this table. 
The bndgets used in the comparisons do not make adequate allowance for the vegetable consump- 
tion in the Southern European countries. 


Migration Movements 


New statistics of oversea migration for July have been received from 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics (Australia). These 
statistics distinguish between ordinary travellers and emigrants and 
immigrants properly so called according as the persons in question 
intend to leave the country or settle there temporarily or permanently . 
A distinction is also drawn between Australian residents leaving the 
country according to whether they are departing permanently or tem- 
porarily. The number of Australian residents returning to the country 
is also noted, but no distinction is made between those who have been 
residing abroad and those who have been only temporarily absent from 
the country. 

In the next issue of the Review, in which it is hoped to give some 
figures for January 1925, certain changes and corrections will be made 
in the tables. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE III, CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 


OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


figures not yet received”. 


The sigu — signifies *‘ 


** no figures published **. 


t 
i 
3 
. 

8 
b 
, 
2 
a 
‘ 


stated. 


of return ts not 


S Tmie Seure tucludes 8.5606 returned emigraute for whom the month 








Finland 


France 


Italy 


Malaya 


New 
Zealaod 


Crecho- 


slovakia 





1920 
1¥21 


14,274 
11,116 








158,717 | 
60,846 | 


61,551 





9,199 


16,478 
16,350 





“7922 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Der 


623 
505 
404 
1,024 
615 
705 
424 
494 
432 
477 
524 
517 


Sl 


6,125 
5,698 
13,047 
14,470 
13,479 
9,474 
8,486 
10,928 
11,787 
11,391 
9,859 
9,286 


4,045 
4,171 
4,972 
5,082 
4,382 
3,955 
3,535 
2,729 
4,447 
2,226 
2,960 
3,229 


| 


75 
212 
152 


3,017 
3,636 
3,40) 
3,642 
3.254 
2,117 
3,175 


65R 
623 
1,128 
856 
641 
387 
487 
1,195 
O89 
1,810 
2,242 
1,283 





6,844 


123,030 





45,733 








29,527 


12,279 


1,346 
1,381 
1,990 
1,956 
2.042 
1,¢77 
1,601 
1,549 
1,560 
1,488 
1,098 

864 


18,497 





455 
335 
521 
338 
389 
429 
374 
416 





3,489 
3,528 
4,354) 
4,422 / 
5,286 
6.7109 


21,608 


32,872 


» 23,917 


10,896 
12,315 
21,057 
21,641 
15,642 
12,739 
12,195 

9,596 
14,786 
13,538 
15,487 
10,334 





78,397 


170,226 








72,058 





252 
313 
449 
490 
420 
605 
395 
913 
R35 
1,194 
1,557 


518 


7,941 





R62 


16,320 








1924 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 











» 23,436 


65,486 











451 
413 
485 
712 
630 
611 
514 
455 
465 





1,456 
1,209 
1,268 
1,853 
2,071 
2,045 
1,243 
2,127 
1,824 
1,694 
1,183" 





' Proviaional figure. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ” 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 





New Czecho- | 


Germany 
lealand slovakia 





49,656 | 142,386 | 129,803 os ° 
32,573 | 103,075 24,490 | 30,083 | 45,673 15,274 


| 
| 
| 





| 
1,011 | 
1,125 } 
3,429 
1,945 
1,168 
383 
778 
724 
740 
925 
823 


597 


326 1,003 4,224 _ 1,764 1,498 
3,460 1,078 4,312 — 1,502 2,766 143 
17,369 2,670 5,057 -—— 1,989 4,164 180 
14.016 3,268 7,253 3,405 3,912 169 
3.630 2,866 7,651 3,026 5,362 120 
1,158 2,291 9,148 3,068 9,936 113 
958 2,024 9,766 2,950 7,379 89 
630 2,559 9,442 3,865 5,396 150 
882 2,032 10,616 4,361 2 120 
320 1,741 12,031 6,462 209 
117 1,259 10,499 10,935 74 

32 942 9,817 12,314 104 


*ee#eepeeaeeeneaease 
*eee ee eeeeaene 





42,898 | 23,733 99,816 | 181,472 | 55,641 7 1,696 13,663 











576 
791 
2,219 
1,187 
1,128 
993 
699 
974 
928 
1,008 
733 
958 





Jan. 68 642 11,233 10,558 2,675 207 
Feh. 1,717 723 12,911 11,891 2,561 141 
March 9,442 1,662 16,365 26,330 3,878 159 
April 5,417 2,140 23,524 28,009 2,465 137 
May 1,705 2,149 27,170 29,079 4 169 183 
June 621 2,084 27,405 29,315 5 507 72 
July 2R4 1,848 25,294 18,745 5,519 185 
Aug. 242 2,692 25,718 25.810 6.762 197 
Sept. 116 2,142 24,754 31,701 7,543 110 
Oct. 57 1,845 21,989 19,625 8,181 128 
Nov 7 1,307 25,887 16,690 | 14,118 123 
Der. 10 1,075 21,743 15,124 | 15,120 141 


C2a-coe 


to bo 
es ou to 
Secs 


Pritt 


























Total 19,486 | 25.309 | 263,993 | 262,877 | 79,498 1,783 12.189 
| 





1924 \ | 
Jan. 26 847 | 20,515 | 12,092] 4,273 122 | 1,001 
Feb. 2.938 991 | 20,553 | 16,104 | 5,232 128 1,200 | 
March 13.632 | 1,401 | 26,428 | 22,649 | 7,697 160 1,040 
April 5,735 1,838 | 28,213 | 25,092 | 6,949 138 1,062 | 
May 3,065 | 1,799 27,491 | 6,483 | 119 \ 914 
June 1,395 | 1,795 | 24,12 18,898 | 7,210 89 610 | 
July 1,573 . on 7,256 | 82 442 | 
Aug. 1,784 2,536 — 10,220 /  — 460 
Sept. 1,366 2,2: — 11,305 — 540 | 
Oct. 1,267 io 

Nov —_ = _ | 
































The sign * signifies “ no figures published "’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received " 





STATISTICS 


TABLE V. EMIGRATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 





Germany |Argentine! Danzig | Great Britain Norway Netherlands 





1,975 84,355 36,359 
19,422 109,248 { 25,717 











1,340 } 

666 > 10,943 
770 
833 
894 18,316 

1,247 
898 ) 

1,366 44,491 

1,134 

1,137 

2,194 > 21,587 

1,223 


2,085 


1,440 





3,476 


3,585 


li i a a 





13,702 10,536 





771 
747 > 14,751 
374 
502 
340 > 25,599 
912 
1,238 
1,774 > §6,286 
1,568 
3,611 
2,627 » 29,082 
713 1,940 











51,934 15,177 125,718 22,086 








1,598 345 458 $ 648 
1,323 309 367 : 15,127 455 
1,072 132 1,579 2 ) 1,586 
1,353 72 1,030 35 =) 1,445 
2,090 103 599 g 22,224 1,351 150 
1,579 301 323 1,471 
1,170 144 1,687 1,189 
1,417 222 867 1,076 84 
1,771 164 915 ) 1,707 
_ 213 824 -~ | 65 
- _ 583 — 44 





























' Immigration in transit of non-resident foreigners, 
The siga * signifies “‘ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1923 


INTERNATIONAL 


Latvia-Esthonia 


* Pagaidu ligums par ekonomisko un muitas savienibu starp Latviju un igau- 
niju. 14. decembrja 1923. (Lik., 1923, No. 158, p. 360.) 


[Preliminary treaty concerning the Economic and Customs Union between 
Latvia and Esthonia. Dated 14 December 1923.] 


DENMARK 


Bekandtgorelse om Erstatning til danske Somaend for Tab af Ejendele foraar- 
saget ved Forlis. Den 30. November 1923. 


[Notification respecting payment of compensation to Danish seamen for loss 
of effects consequent upon shipwreck. Dated 30 November 1923.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Pl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bu letin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drija- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; J. O. = Journal 
Officiel ; Lik = Likumu un Ministru Kabineta noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = 
Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt : 
8S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; S. z. n. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni 
(Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. S. = Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Northern Ireland 


* An Act to establish local authorities for education in Northern Ireland ; 
to make better provision therein as respects education, school attendance, the 
employment of children and young persons, the health and welfare of school child- 
ren and afflicted children, and the training and employment of school teachers ; 
and for purposes connected therewith. 22 June 1923. (13 and 14 Geo 5, ch. 21.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht chun solathar do dheanamh chun pinsin chreachta d’ioc le Baill chreacht- 
nuithe d’Oglaigh na hEireann pe’ca den ghnath-arm iad no nach ea agus le baill 
chreachtnuithe d’arm cathranach na hEjireann, 1916, agus chun liuntaisi agus 
aisci d’ioc le baintreacha, le clann agus le curam daoine ata marbh agus a bh 
ina mBaill d’oglaigh na bEireann pe’ca den ghnath-arm iad no narbh ea, no ina 
mBaill d’Arm Cathranach na hEjireann, 1916, agus chun cricheanna eile a bhaineas 
leis na nithe sin. 24adh Iul, 1923, Uimhir 26 de 1923. 

An Act to provide for the payment of wound pensions to wounded members 
of Oglaigh na hEireann, including the Army and the Irish Volunteers and also of 
the Irish Citizen Army, 1916, and for the payment of allowances and gratuities 
to the widows, children and dependants of deceased members of Oglaigh na hEi- 
reann, including the Army and the Irish Volunteers, and also of the Irish Gitizen 
Army, 1916, and for other purposes connected therewith. 24 July 1923. 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété fédéral concernant l’octroi d’une subvention extraordinaire aux caisses- 
maladie reconnues. Du 21 décembre 1923. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1924, No. 29, 
p. 453.) 

Aargau 

Voliziehungsverordnung zum Bundesgesetz tiber die Beschaftigung von jugend- 
lichen und weiblichen Personen in den Gewerben vom 31. Marz 1923, sowie zur 
bundesratlichen Voliziehungsveordnung vom 15. Juni1923. Vom 26. Oktober 1923. 
(larus 

Beschluss betreffend Errichtung eines kantonalen Arbeitsnachweisamtes. 
Vom 2. Mai 1923. 

Betriebsreglement fiir das Arbeitsnachweisamt des KantonsGlarus. Genehmigt 
am 16. Mai 1923. 

(rraubiinden 

* Gesetz iiber die Krankenversicherung. Vom Volke angenommen am 8. April 
1923. 

Neuchatel 

Arrété modifiant, pour 1924, les dispositions de l'article 26 du réglement géné- 
ral du 10 septembre 1901, pour Il’application de la loi sur la protection des ouvriéres. 
Du 14 décembre 1923. 

Obwalden 

* Voliziehungsverordnung zum Bundesgesetz betr. die Arbeit in den Fabriken* 
Vom 22. November 1923. 

Sehwyz 

Beschluss betreffend Errichtung eines kantonalen Arbeitsnachweisamtes. Vom 
27. Januar 1923. 


Betriebsreglement fiir das Arbeitsnachweisamt des Kantons Schwyz. Vom 
27. Januar 1923. 


Kantonale Vollziehungsverordnung zum Bundesgesetz iiber die Beschaftigung 
der jugendlichen und weiblichen Personen in den Gewerben vom 31. Marz 1922. 
Vom 19. Juli 1923. 
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Solothurn 
Verordnung betreffend die mit Fabriken und anderen Betrieben verbundenen 
Arbeiterkassen. Vom 26. November 1923. 


Ticino 

Decreto legislativo circa modificazione legge sull’insegnamento professionale. 
Del 26 giugno 1923. 

[Legislative Decree to amend the Vocational Education Act. Dated 26 June 
1923.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Memel Territory 

* Paliepimas kasl. Bedarbiu Uzrupinimo. 7. Augusta 1924. (Amtsblatt des 
Memelgebietes, 1924, No. 94, p. 841.) 

{Order respecting provision for the unemployed. Dated 7 August 1924.] 


Saar Territory 

Verordnung betr. Erhaltung leistungsfahiger Krankenkassen. Vom 3. Oktober 
1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 30, p. 434.) 

Verordnung zur Abdnderung der Verordnung betr. Versorgung der Kriegs- 
beschadigten und Kriegshinterbliebenen im Saargebiet. Vom 24. Oktober 1924. 
(Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 30, p. 436.) 

* Verordnung betreffend Arbeitszeit in gewerblichen Betrieben. Vom 8. Novem- 
ber 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 31, p. 441.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Great Britain — Poland 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United Kingdom and the 
Polish Republic. Signed at Warsaw, 26 November 1923. Ratifications exchanged 
at Warsaw, 16 June 1924. 


AUSTRALIA 


Queensland 
Regulations under “‘ The Agricultural Bank Act of 1923”’. Dated 1 Septem- 
ber 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, No. 66, p. 809.) 


AUSTRIA 


Laws 
Gesetz vom 16. Juli 1924 (LGBI. Nr. 55) betreffend Aenderung der Einhebung 
einer Wohnbausteuer im Gebiete der Stadt Wien (Dritte Wohnbausteuernovelle). 
(A. N., 1924, No. 10, p. 217.) 
Gesetz vom 10. Oktober (LGBI. Nr. 54) betreffend Einhebung von Zuschlagen 
zur Wohnbausteuer des Landes Wien (Zweite Wohnbausteuernovelle). (A. N., 
1924, No. 10, p. 217.) 


Orders 

Kundmachung vom 16. August 1924 (Z. 17/ZHKW) betreffiend Mindest- 
stiickléhne fiir die Werkstatten- und Heimarbeiter der Waschewarenerzeugung in 
Steiermark. (A. N., 1924, No. 10, p. 214.) 

Kundmachung vom 1. Oktober 1924 (Z. 7/ZHKStr.) betreffend Mindeststun- 
denléhne fiir die Heimarbeiter der Strickwarenerzeugung sowie der Fransen- 
und Rahmenkniipferei. (A. N., 1924, No. 10, p. 216.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 15. Okto- 
ber 1924 iiber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. 
G. Bi., 1924, 84. Stiick, No. 387, p. 1297.) 
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Verordnung vom 21. Oktober 1924 (LGBI., Nr. 56) betr. Durchfihrung der 
zweiten Wohnbausteuernovelle und Abanderung der Durchfihrungsverordnung 
vom 20. Marz 1923 (LGBI. fir Wien Nr. 34). (A. N., 1924, No. 10, p. 218.) 


BULGARIA 


Ukaze 42: Odobrenié na XI-to postanovlenié na Ministerskia savet ot 18 
oxtomvri 1924 goaina, protokol No. 83, s koeto gl. III ot pravilnika za prilagané 
zakona za kontrola na parnité kotli i pezervoarit sé izmenia. (Drj. Vest., 1924, 
broi 175, str. 2.) 

[Ukase to ratify Decision No. XI of the Council of Ministers, dated 18 October 
1924 (Minute No. 83), to amend Chapter III of the Administrative Regulations 
under the Act relating to the inspection of steam boilers and steam chests. Dated 
26 October 1924.] 


CHILE 


* Decreto : Abolicién del trabajo nocturno en las panaderias. 1 de octubre de 
1924. 
[Decree to abolish night work in bakeries. Dated 1 October 1924.] 


CUBA 


Decreto No. 1180: Aplicacién de la ley de 9 de octubre de 1923, creando una 
Caja General de Jubilaciones y Pensiones. El 2 de septiembre de 1924. (Gaceta 
Oficial, 1924, No. 57, p. 5373.) 

[Decree No. 1180: Administration of the Act of 9 October 1923, creating a 
general Pension Fund (for railway and tramway employees). Dated 2 September 
1924.] 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Law 

Zakon zo dna 25 septembra 1924, ktorym sa meni § 26 zakona zo dna 13 jula 
1922 (c. 244, Sb. z. n.), ktorym sa vseobecne upravuju pravne pomery medzi zamest- 
navatel’mi a zamestnancami na Slovensku a v Podkarpatskej Rusi. (S. z. n., 
C. 110, No. 217, p. 1206.) 

[Act to amend § 26 of the Act of 13 July 1922 (Sb. z. n., No. 244), concerning 


the general regulation of relations between employers and employees in Slovakia 
and Sub-Carpathian Russia. Dated 25 September 1924.] 


Orders 

Narizeni presidenta semske spravy politicke ve Slezsku a splnomocneneho 
komisare pro Ratiborsko ze dne 21. cervna 1924, jimz se zavadi vseobecny vypo- 
vedni a stehovaci rad pro Slezsko a Hlusinsko. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 86, No. 174, 
p. 1007.) 

[Order of the President of the Provincial Government of Silesia and Commis- 
sioner for the District of Ratibor, respecting the introduction of general rules for 
Silesia and the Hultschina district concerning notice to vacate premises and the 
vacation thereof. Dated 21 June 1924.] 

Narizeni presidenta zemske spravy politicke na Morave ze dne 24. cervna 1924, 
jimz se zavadi vseobecny vypovedni a stehovaci rad pro Moravu. (S. z. n., 1924, 
C. 86, No. 173, p. 1006.) 

[Order of the President of the Provincial Government of Moravia, respecting 
the introduction of general rules for Moravia concerning notice to vacate premises 
and the vacation thereof. Dated 24 June 1924.] 

Narizeni presidenta zemske spravy politicke v Cechach ze dne 26 cervna 1924, 
jimz se zavadi vseobecny vypovedni a stehovaci rad pro Cechy. (S. z. n., 1924, 
C. 86, No. 172, p. 1005.) 

{Order of the President of the Provincial Government of Bohemia, respecting 
general rules for Bohemia concerning notice to vacate premises and the vacation 
thereof. Dated 26 June 1924.] 
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Narizeni presidenta zemske spravy politicke v Cechach ze dne 20 srpna 1924, 
kterym se pozmenuje novy vseobecny vypovedni a stehovaci rad pro Cechy. 
(S. z. n., 1924, C. 91, No. 183, p. 1023.) 


[Order of the President of the Provincial Government of Bohemia, to amend 
the new general rules for Bohemia concerning notice to vacate premises and the 
vacation thereof. Dated 26 August 1924.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 29 srpna 1924, jimz se meni a doplnuje vladni narizeni 
ze dne 21. rijna 1922 (c. 305, Sb. z. n.), doplnene viladnimi narizenimi ze dne 3. 
listopadu 1922 (c. 318, Sb. z. n.), a ze dne 13 prosince 1923 (c. 239, Sb. z. n.), kterym 
vydany predpisy k § 75 zakona ze dne 8 dubna 1920 (c. 329, Sb. z. n.) (zakona 
nahradoveno), ve zneni novely ze dne 13. cervence 1922 (c. 220, Sb. z. n.), 0 zaopa- 
treni trvalych zamestnancu na velkem majetku pozemkovem. (S. z. n., 1924, 
C. 94, No. 192, p. 1089.) 


[Government Order to amend and supplement the Order of 21 October 1922 
(Sb. z. n., No. 305, supplement by the Orders of 3 November 1922 (Sb. z. n., No. 318) 
and 13 December 1923 (Sb. z. n., No. 239), issuing regulations under § 75 of the 
compensation Act of 8 April 1920 (Sb. z. n., No. 329) as amended by the Act of 
23 July 1922 (Sb. z. n., No. 220) relating to provision for permanent employees 
on large estates. Dated 29 August 1924.] 


Vyhlaska ministra verejnych praci ze dne 12 zari 1924 0 ukonceni posubnosti 
nemocenskych a zaopatrovacich oddeleni sloucenych bratrskych pokalden podle 
u § 120 viadniho narizeni ze dne 11. rijna 1923 (c. 197, Sb. z. n.) jimz se provadi 
druha cast zakona o pojisteni u banskych bratrskych pokladen. (S. z. n., 1924, 
C. 99, 202, p. 1121; Prager Archiv, 1924, No. 16, p. 871.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Public works respecting the termination of the 
operations of the sick fund and pension departments of the federated mutual 
benefit societies under § 120 of the Order of 11 October 1923 (Sb. z. n., No. 197) 
in pursuance of Part II of the Act relating to insurance in miners’ mutual benetil 
societies. Dated 12 September 1924.] 


DENMARK 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 16 Juni 1924 om Regler for Arbejds- 
givernes Bidrag til Arbejdsloshedsfonden. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 6, p. 150.) 


[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs concerning rules for employees’ 
contributions to the Unemployment Fund. Dated 16 June 1924.] 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 27 Juni 1924 i Henhold til § 31 i Lov 
af 4 Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsloshedsforsikring m.m. (Social 
Forsorg, 1924, No. 6, p. 149.) 


[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs in pursuance of § 31 of the Act 
of 4 March 1924, respecting employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, 
etc. Dated 27 June 1924.] 

Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 8 Juli 1924 angaende Ulykkesforsikrings- 
loven. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 6, p. 155.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the Accident Insurance 
Act. Dated 8 July 1924.] 


ESTHONIA 
Sundmaaruse mundatus ja taiendus kauplemise aja kohta Haapsalu linnas. 
14. oktoobril 1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 128-129, p. 683.) 


{Amendment and supplement to the provisions respecting the hours for the 
sale of goods in the town of Haapsal. Dated 14 October 1924.] 

Terwishoidlised sundmaarused wortswabrikute ja lihakonserweerimise asutuste 
kohta Narwas. 2. septembril 1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 130, p. 686.) 


{Public health regulations for sausage and preserved meat factories in the town 
of Narva. Dated 2 September 1924.] 
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FINLAND 


Valtioneuvoston paéatés yhdistysrekisterin ja paikallisten yhdistysluettelojen 
pitamosesté. 25. pdivaind syyskutta 1924. (Sosialinen Aikakauskirja, 1924, No. 10, 
p. 793.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende férande av féreningsregister samt férteckningar 
éver lokala féreningar. Den 25. September 1924. (Social Tidskrift, 1924, No. 10, 
p. 793.) 

{Resolution of the Council of State concerning the keeping of a register of 
associations and lists of local associations. Dated 25 September 1924.] 


FRANCE 


Arrété du ministére de la Marine du 24 octobre 1924 modifiant l’arrété du 
6 octobre 1924 portant création d’une commission mixte consultative du travail 
et d’une sous-commission permanente. (J. O., 1924, No. 279, p. 9598.) 

Décret du ministére de Il’ Intérieur du 25 octobre 1924 portant réglementation 
relative au séjour des étrangers en France. (J. O., 1924, No. 284, p. 9751.) 


GERMANY 
Orders 

Hoéchstsatze der Untersltitzungen an ehemalige, auf Grund der Personal- 
Abbau-Verordnung ausgeschiedene Reichsbeamte der allgemeinen Reichsverwal- 
tung. Vom 25. September 1924. (Reichsbesoldungsblatt, 1924, p. 285; R. Arb. 
BI., 1924, No. 24, p. 427.) 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers II11b Nr. 4034/24 betr. die Backereiverord- 
nung. Vom 27. September 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 21, p. 394.) 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers V 6 1932/24 an alle Wohnungsressorts der 
Lander betr. Umrechnung und Aufwertung der in Papiermark gezahlten Reichs- 
darlehen (Arbeitgeberdarlehen des Reichs und Reichsdarlehen aus dem Woh- 
nungsfiirsorgefonds des Reichsarbeitsministeriums). Vom 30. September 1924. 
(R. Arb. BI, 1924, No. 21, p. 395.) 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers 1V (X) 9424/24 an die obersten Landesbe- 
hérden fiir Erwerbslosenfiirsorge betr. Krankenversicherung der Notstandsar- 
beiter. Vom 8. Oktober 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 21, p. 393.) 

Grundsatze iiber Voraussetzung, Art und Mass der 6ffentlichen Firsorge. 
Vom 24. Oktober 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 720; R. Arb. BL, 1924, No. 24 
p. 429.) 

* Verordnung tiber die Fiirsorge fir erwerbslose Seeleute. Vom 30. Oktober 
1924. (R. G. Bl. 1924, I, p. 721; WR. Arb. BL, 1924, No. 23, p. 417.) 

Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betriebs 
vertretungen in der Reichsfinanzverwaltung. Vom 4. November 1924. (R. G. 
Bl., 1924, II, p. 733.) 

Erlass des Prasidenten der Reichsarbeitsverwaltung la 4318/24 betreffend 
Firsorge fir erwerblose abgebaute Beamte. Vom 5. November 1924. (R. Arb. 
Bl., 1924, No. 6, p. 427.) 


Baden 

Erlass des Ministers des Innern Nr. 87872 an die Reichsarbeitsverwaltung 
Berlin betr. Auflésung des Badischen Arbeitsministeriums. Vom 8. Oktober 1924. 
(R. Arb. BIL, 1924, No. 21, p. 393.) 
Prussia 

Erlass des Ministers des Innern [Vc 321 betr. Passerleichterungen fiir polnische 
Wanderarbeiter. Vom 13. Oktober 1924. (R. Arb. Bl, 1924, No. 22, p. 405.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
England 


The Agricultural Wages Committees Regulations, 1924, dated 24 September 
1924, made by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries under the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo 5, ¢. 37) (S. R. and O., 1924, No. 1123.) 
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The Agricultural Wages Board Regulations, 1924, dated 27 September 1924, 
made by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries under the Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo 5, c. 37). (S. R. and O., 1924, No. 1124.) 


HUNGARY 


* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi ministernek 88488/1924. XXII. szamu rendelete 
az ejjeli munkanak a husiparban valo korlatozasarol. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 
230. szam.) 

{Order No. 88488 /1924 of the Minister of Commerce concerning the restriction 
of night work in butchers’ establishments. Dated 21 October 1924.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 7.400/1924 M. E. szamu rendelete a lakasiigy ideig- 
lenes rendezeserol szolo 3.333/1924 M. E. szamu rendelet modestasa targyaban. 
28. Oktober 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 236. szam.) 

[Order No. 7400/1924 M. E. of the Council of Ministers, to amend Order 
No. 3333 /1924 M. E. respecting temporary regulations for housing. Dated 28 Octo- 
ber 1924.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Regulations, dated 21 June 1924, made by the Irish Insurance Commissioners, 
with the concurrence of the Minister for Local Government and Public Health, 
amending the National Health Insurance (Irish Migratory Labourers Benefits) 
Regulations, 1918. (S. R. and O., 1924, No. 17.) 

Regulations, dated 21 June 1924, made by the Irish Insurance Commissioners, 
with the concurrence of the Minister for Local Government and Public Health 
under section 35 (2) of the National Insurance Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo 5, c. 55). 
(S. R. and O., 1924, No. 18.) 

An Act to provide for the payment of military service pensions to certain mem- 
bers and former members of the National Forces and the Defence Forces of Saorstat 
Eireann. 5 August 1924. No. 48. 

Regulations, dated 21 August 1924, made by the Irish Insurance Commis- 
sioners, with the concurrence of the Minister for Local Government and Public 
Health, further amending the National Health Insurance (Insurance Commit- 
tees) Consolidated Regulations (Ireland), 1916. (S. R. and O., 1924, No. 21.) 


ITALY 
Laws 

regio decreto-legge 26 giugno 1924, n. 1603: Estensione al Commissariato 
generale dell’emigrazione delle disposizioni del R. decreto 11 novembre 1923, n. 2395, 
riguardante l’ordinamento gerarchico delle amministrazioni dello Stato. (G. U., 
1924, No. 248, p. 3676.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1603: Extension to the General Emigration Depart- 
ment of the provisions of the Royal Decree of 11 November 1923, No. 2395, respect- 
ing the grading of the staffs of state Departments. Dated 26 June 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 25 settembre 1924, n. 1586: Estensione ai territori annessi 
delle disposizioni concernenti la Cassa di previdenza per le pensioni dei sanitari. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 245, p. 3634.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1586: Extension to the annexed territories of the 
provisions relating to the Medical Officers’ Pension Fund. Dated 25 September 
1924.]} 

Regio decreto-legge 25 settembre 1924, n. 1607: Modificazione al R. decreto 
21 ottobre 1923, n. 2580, relativo alle provvidenze a favore dei ferrovieri dello 
Stato ex combattenti. (G. U., 1924, No. 247, p. 3657.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1607, to amend the Royal Decree No. 2580 of 21 Octo- 
ber 1923, respecting provision for ex-service state railway employees. Dated 
25 September 1924.] 
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Regio decreto-legge 20 ottobre 1924, n. 1621: Disposizioni eccezionali sulla 
sospensione degli sfratti dalle abitazioni. (G. U., 1924, No. 248, p. 3685.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1621: Special provisions relating to the suspension 
of evictions. Dated 20 October 1924.] 


Orders 

Regio decreto 19 giugno 1924, n. 1616: Norme esecutive, interpretative ed 
integrative di quelle contenute nei Regi decreti 11 novembre 1923, n. 2395; 30 dicem- 
bre 1923, n. 3084 ; 23 dicembre 1923, n. 2829 ; 11 gennaio 1923, n. 115, e 18 feb- 
braio 1923, n. 440, per la sistemazione del personale amministrativo e di ragio- 
neria delle Intendenze di finanza, di gestione e controllo delle delegazioni del 
Tesoro, d’ordine e di servizio proveniente dalla cessata Amministrazione finan- 
ziaria austriaca. (G. U., 1924, No. 248, p. 3672.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1616: Administrative rules to explain and supplement the 
provisions of Royal Decrees No. 2395 of 11 November 1923, No. 3084 of 30 Decem- 
ber 1923, No. 2829 of 23 December 1923, No. 115 of 11 January 1924 and No. 440 
of 18 February 1923, relating to the organisation of the administrative and account- 
ing staff of the finance departments, the managing and supervising staff of the 
treasury branch offices, and the subordinate staff of the late Austrian Finance 
Department. Dated 19 June 1924.] 

Regio decreto 26 giugno 1924, n. 1568 : Sistemazione e trattamento del personale 
navigante dipendente dalle Ferrovie dello Stato ed addetto al servizio dello stretto 
di Messina. (G. U., 1924, No. 242, p. 3536.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1568: Organisation and pay of the shipping employees 
of the State Railways engaged in the Messina Straits service. Dated 26 June 1924.] 

Regio decreto 28 agosto 1924, n. 1591 : Estensione al personale del cessato regio 
delle disposizioni portate dal R. decreto 11 novembre 1923, n. 2395. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 246, p. 3644.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1591: extension to the staff under the previous system of 
the provisions of the Royal Decree of 11 November 1923. Dated 28 August 1924.]} 

Regio decreto 2 ottobre 1924, n. 1564: Cessazione dei Commissari governativi 
e dei ragionieri membri di diritto delle disciolte Giunte provinciali e territoriali 
per il collocamento e la disoccupazione dalle funzioni loro demandate. (G. U., 
1924, No. 242, p. 3536.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1564: Cessation of the activities of the government com- 
missioners and ex officio accounting members of the provincial and regional commit- 
tees for employment exchanges and unemployment which have been dissolved. 
Dated 2 October 1924.] 

Regio decreto 9 ottobre 1924, n. 1592: Cessazione dei Commissari governativi 
presso le Casse provinciali per l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro la disoccupa- 
zione involontaria dalle funzioni loro demandate. (G. U., 1924, No. 246, p. 3645.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1592: Cessation of activities of government commissioners 
in connection with provincial funds for insurance against involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Dated 9 October 1924.] 

Decreto ministeriale 15 ottobre 1924: Modificazioni all’elenco delle industrie 
insalubri. (G. U., 1924, No. 252, p. 3789.) 

[Ministerial Decree: Amendments of the list of unhealthy industries. Dated 
15 October 1924.] 


LATVIA 

6s Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi sodu likumos. 2. oktobri1924. (Lik., 1924, 
19. burtnica, No. 156, p. 228.) 

{Amendments and supplements to the Penal Code (respecting hours of work). 
Dated 2 October 1924.] 

Papildinajums noteikumos par darba aizsardzibu un stradnieku apdrosinasanu. 
2. oktobri 1924. (Lik., 1924, 20. burtnica, No. 167, p. 244.) 

[Supplement to the provisions respecting labour protection and workers insur- 
ance. Dated 2 October 1924.] 
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NETHERLANDS 
Orders 


Besluit van den 17den September 1924, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 12 November 1920 (Staatsblad No. 815) en ter uitvoering van artikel 24, 
tweede lid, der Invaliditeitswet, en artikel 6, tweede lid, der Ouderdomswet 1919 
en tot vaststelling van de wijze, waarop de kosten, welke voor de Raden van Arbeid 
voortvloeien uit de uitvoering van de Ongevallenwet 1921 en de Land- en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922 worden vastgesteld of begroot. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 454.) 


[Decree to repeal the Royal Decree of 12 November 1920 (Staatsblad No. 815) 
and to provide for the carrying out of § 24 (2) of the Invalidity Act and § 6 (2) 
of the Old Age Act, 1919, and to prescribe the manner in which the expenditure 
of the Labour Councils under the Accidents Act, 1921, and the Agricultural Acci- 
dents Act, 1922, shall be ascertained or estimated. Dated 17 September 1924.] 


Besluit van den 17den September 1924, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk 
besluit van den 29sten December 1920 (Staatsblad No. 922) en tot vaststelling van 
een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur betreffende voorschriften voor de door de 
Raden van Arbeid te voeren administratie. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 455.) 


[Decree to repeal the Royal Decree of 29 December 1920 (Staatsblad No. 922) 
and to issue public administrative regulations concerning the operations of the 
labour councils. Dated 17 September 1924.] 

Besluit van den 13den October 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 28 Februari 1919 (Staatsblad No. 54), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij de artikelen 1 en 2 der Radenwet, zooals dat 
laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 27 December 1922 (Staatsblad 
No. 739). (Staatsblad, 1924. No. 470.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 28 February 1919 (Staatsblad No. 54) 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in §§ 1 and 2 of the Councils 
Act, as last amended by the Royal Decree of 27 December 1922 (Staatsblad No. 739). 
Dated 13 October 1924.] 

Besluit van den 22sten October 1924, tot vaststelling van regelen ten aanzien 
van de bezoldiging van burgerlijke Rijksambtenaren. (Staatsbiad, 1924, No. 476.) 

{Decree issuing rules for the salaries of civil servants. Dated 22 October 1924.] 


POLAND 
Orders 

* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 14 pazdziernika 
1924 r. wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Spraw Wewnetrznych w sprawie 
praw i obowiazkow kobiet, karmiacych obce niemowleta. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 94, poz. 876, p. 1391.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Minister of the Interior, concerning the rights and duties of women suckling the 
children of others. Dated 14 October 1924.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 15 pazdziernika 
1924 r. w sprawie przedluzenia czasu pracy w hutach w gornoslaskiej czesci woje- 
wodztwa slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 91, poz. 860, p. 1366.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the extension 
of the hours of work in metallurgical undertakings in Upper Silesia. 15 October 
1924.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 15 pazdziernika 1924 r. w sprawie 
zmiany niektorych postanowien rozporzadzen, dotyczacych demobilizacji gospo- 
darcezej w gornoslaskiej czesci wojewodstaw slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 93, poz. 866, p. 1383.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers to amend certain provisions of the Orders 
relating to economic demobilisation in Upper Silesia. Dated 15 October 1924.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 15 pazdziernika 1924 r. w sprawie 
podwyzszenia dodatkow drozyznianych do rent, pobieranych na podstawie ustaw 
o ubezpieczeniu od nieszczesliwych wypadkow przemysle i rolnictwie, obowia- 
zujacych w b. dzielnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 94, poz. 872, p. 1389.) 
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{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the raising of the cost of living 
bonuses on pensions under the Acts relating to industrial and agricultural accident 
insurance in force in the territory formerly belonging to Prussia. Dated 15 Octo- 
ber 1924.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 20 pazdziernika 1924 r. w sprawie 
zakresu dzialania i organizacji Urzedu Emigracyjnego przy Ministerwie Pracy i 
Opieki Spolecznej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 94, poz. 873, p. 1390.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the competence and organisation 
of the Emigration Office in the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. Datep 
20 October 1924.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 25 pazdziernika 1924 
r. 0 zmianie rozporzadzenia z dnia 8 listopada 1921 roku w przedmiocie przepisow 
o budowie, ustawianiu i dozorze kostlow parowych, uzywanych na ladzie. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1924, No. 95, poz. 892, p. 1406.) 

{Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce, to amend the Order of 
8 November 1921, issuing regulations for the construction, installation and inspec- 
tion of steam boilers in rural districts. Dated 25 October 1924.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu w porozumieniu z Ministrem Spraw Wewnetr- 
znych z dnia 27 pazdziernika 1924 r. w cely wykonania ustawy Zz dnia lipca 1924 
r. W sprawie oplat za paszporty na wyjazd za granice. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 95, poz. 887, p. 1402.) 

[Order of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of the In- 
terior, respecting the administration of the Act of 17 July 1924, concerning passport 
fees for emigration. Dated 27 October 1924.] 


ROUMANIA 


Deciziuni ministru secretar de Stat la Departamentul comunicatiilor se aproba 
regulamentul pentru examinarea mecanicilor conducatori de locomotiva ai cailor 
ferate particulare. 7 Octomvrie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 228, p. 1452.) 

{Order of the Minister of Communications issuing regulations for examinations 
for engine-drivers on private railways. Dated 7 October 1924.] 

Deciziune ministrului la Departamentul muncii, cooperatiei, si asigurarilor 
sociale : tablou meseriilor asupra carora se aplica legea pentru organizarea mese- 
riilor creditului si asigurarilor muncitoresti. 28 Octomvrie 1924 (Deciz. No. 26633). 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 248, p. 12428.) 

[Order of the Ministry of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance, respecting 
the schedule of trades covered by the Act concerning the organisation of handi- 
crafts, credit, and workers insurance. Dated 28 October 1924.] 

Dekret : Se aproba modificarile cuprinse in textul aci anexat, aduse actualu- 
tui regulament si tarifelor pentru exploatarea docurilor din porturite Galati si 
Braila, sanctionate prin decretul regal No. 2060 din 18 Junie 1902, modificate in 
total prin decretul regal No. 539 din 10 Fevruarie 1911 si modificat partial prin 
decretul regal No. 3493 din 1 August 1922 si No. 4852 din 28 Noemvrie 1912. 
28 Octomvrie 1924. (Monitorul Official, 1924, No. 241, p. 12074.) 

[Regulations respecting the management of the docks at the ports of Galata 
and Braila. Dated 28 October 1924.] 


SPAIN 


Law 
Real decreto-ley relativo a Casas baratas. El] 10 de octubre de 1924. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1924, No. 289, p. 266.) 
{Legislative Decree respecting cheap dwellings. Dated 10 October 1924.] 


Orders 
Real orden de la Direccion general de Trabajo y Accion Social disponiendo 
que por las Delegaciones regionales de Trabajo se admitan y registren las instan 
cias que se presenten en solicitud de constitucion de Comites paritarios o de la prac- 
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tica de informaciones previas conducentes a dicha constitucion. El] 30 de agosto de 
1924. (B. O. M. T., 1924, Segunda Epoca, No. 3, p. 230.) 

[Royal Order of the General Directorate of Labour and Social Affairs, requiring 
the regional labour offices to receive and register the applications sent in for the 
constitution of joint committees or for the holding of preliminary enquiries. Dated 
30 August 1924.] 

Real decreto relativo a la reorganizacion de la Junta central de Colonizacion y 
Repoblacion interior. El 13 de septiembre de 1924. (B. O. M. T., 1924, Segunda 
Epoca, No. 3, p. 210.) 

[Royal Decree concerning the reorganisation of the Central Colonisation and 
Land Settlement Committee. Dated 13 September 1924.] 


Real decreto relativo a la institucion del Tesoro del Emigrante con los fondes 
que se indican ; y a la accion tutelar del Estado sobre los espafioles que emigren. 
El 16 de septiembre de 1924. (B. O. M. T., 1924, Segunda Epoca, No. 3, p. 212.) 


[Royal Decree concerning the formation of an Emigration Fund from speci- 
fied moneys, and concerning the care exercised by the state over Spanish emigrants. 
Dated 16 September 1924.] 


Real decreto creando en el Ministerio de Trabajo una Direccion general de 
Emigracion encargada de ejercer, por si o por medio de los organos que le estan 
subordinados, la accion tuteiar y fiscalizadora que corresponde al Estado sobre 
los obreros nacionales, o sus familias, que abandonen el suelo patrio en busca de 
trabajo o para establecerse fuera de el. El 16 de septiembre de 1924. (B. O. M. T., 
1924, Segunda Epoca, No. 3, p. 219.) 

[Royal Decree to create in the Ministry of Labour a Genera! Directorate of 
Emigration responsible for exercising care and supervision on behalf of the state, 
either directly or through subordinate bodies, over Spanish workers and their 
families who leave their native laad in search of work or to settle abroad. Dated 
16 September 1924.] 

Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, para la constitucion y 
funcionamiento de la Junta Consultiva de la Direccion general de Navegacion. 
El 28 octubre de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 306, p. 530.) 

[Royal Decree issuing and approving Regulations for the constitution and 
activities of the Consultative Committee of the General Directorate of Shipping. 
Dated 28 October 1924.] 


Real orden resolviendo escrito del Alcade-Presidente de la Delegacion local 
del Consejo de Trabajo de Gerona, solicitando se le conceda autorizacion a la Dele- 
gacion local de su presidencia para establecer las horas de noche en que debe cesar 
el trabajo en la industria panadera. El 31 de octubre de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924, No. 313, p. 650.) 

[Royal Order relating to the application of the local office of the Labour Council 
at Gerona for authority to fix the hours of the night during which bakers’ work 
must cease. Dated 31 October 1924.] 


Real orden disponiendo quede aclarada, con caracter general la de la Presidencia 
del Directorio Militar fecha 28 de mayo ultimo, en el sentido de que, despues de 
ella, quedan en completo vigor las facultades de las Delegaciones locales del Consejo 
de Trabajo (antiguas Juntas de Reformas Sociales) en lo relativo a la regulacion de 
Ja apertura y cierre de toda clase de establecimientos sometidos a las leyes de 
Jornada mercantil y Descanso dominical. El] 31 de octubre de 1924. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1924. No, 316, p. 683.) 

[Royal Order to give a general interpretation of the Order of 28 May 1924, 
issued by the President of the Military Directorate, providing for the bringing 
into full operation of the powers of the Local Offices of the Labour Council (for- 
merly social reform committee) in respect of the regulation of the opening and clos- 
ing hours for all kinds of establishments covered by the Commercial Hours Act 
and the Sunday Rest Act. Dated 31 October 1924.] 


Real orden resolviendo consulta del Sunsecretario encargado del Ministerio de 
la Guerra sobre la interpretacion del Reglamento de funcionarios municipales de 
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23 de agosto del ano actual. El 7 de noviembre de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, 
No. 313, p. 651.) 

[Royal Order concerning the interpretation of the Municipal Employees Regu- 
lation of 23 August 1924. Dated 7 November 1924.] 

Real orden disponiendo que a los efectos de los parrafos segundo y tercero del 
articulo 107 del Reglamento de Funcionarios municipales, la Asociacion Nacional 
de Veterinario Espafiola asuma la representacion y defensa de los Veterinarios 
titulares municipales, y determinando las funciones de referida Asociacion como 
tal organismo representativo. El 7 de noviembre de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924, No. 313, p. 654.) 

{Royal Order to provide that for the purposes of paragraphs 2 and 3 of § 107 
of the Municipal Employees Regulations the interests of municipal veterinary 
officers shall be represented by the Spanish Veterinary Surgeons’ Association, 
and to define the powers and duties of the said Association for the purposes of such 
representation. Dated 7 November 1924.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété fédéral concernant I’allocation de subsides aux caisses de chOmage pour 
l’année 1924. Du 15 octobre 1924. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1924, No. 29, p. 457. 

* Loi fédérale concernant l’allocation de subventions pour l’assurance-chémage. 
Du 17 octobre 1924. (Feuille fédérale, 1924, No. 43, p. 591.) 


Basle-Town 


Gesetz iiber die Abanderung des Gesetzes betreffend das éffentliche Arbeits- 
nachweisburo und das Dienstbotenheim, vom 13. Oktober 1910. Vom 12. Juni 


1924. 


Glarus 
* Voliziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz iiber Arbeiterschutz. Erlassen vom 
Landrat am 8. Januar 1924. 


Wallis 


Voliziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz vom 13. November 1923 betreffend die 
Ausibung von Handel, Industrie und Gewerbe. Vom 21. Mai 1924. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Act to amend further the laws relating to Land Settlement. No. 38 of 1924. 
Wet tot verdere wijziging van de wetten betreffende Kroongrond Nederzetting. 
No. 38 van 1924. 


Orange Free State 


* Ordinance to consolidate and amend the Laws and Ordinances in force in 
the Province relating to Shops, Restaurants and similar establishments, and to 
the Half-holiday ; and further to regulate the working hours and leave of Assistants 
Assented to 5 September 1924 (No. 5 of 1924.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Offiee. International Labour Conference. Sixth Session, 
Geneva, 1924, Vol. I. First and Second Parts. Vol. Il. Third Part. Appendices 
and Index. Geneva, 1924. wxr + 1215 pp. 


In preparing the stenographic record of the proceedings of the Sixth Session 
of the Conference, published in French and in English, the same general method 
has been followed as in the case of the records of previous Sessions. Volume | 
contains, in the first part, a list of the Members of the Delegations, the Committees 
and the officers and Secretariat of the Conference, and, in the second part, the 
verbatim report of the proceedings ; it also includes an introduction and a detailed 
table of contents. Volume’ II contains the third part consisting of appendices 
including the documents and Reports of the Committee of the Conference, the 
texts of the Draft Conventions and Recommendation adopted by a provisional 
vote of the Conference and referred for the final vote to the Seventh Session, the 
Resolutions referred to the Governing Body or adopted by the Conference, the text 
of the Recommendation adopted by the Conference, the Report of the Director 
and the special appendix to the Report of the Director on the Enquiry into Unem- 
ployment. Reference to the Director’s Report is facilitated by the special table 
of contents which precedes it. Volume II also contains an index in French and 
English to the second and third parts. 


International Association for Labour Legislation. French Section. Les consé- 
quences économiques, morales, sociales du régime des huit heures. Rapports présentés 
au Congrés international de Politique sociale, Prague, 2-5 octobre, 1924, par 
MM. Gaston Tessier et PHILIpPART. New series No. 25. Paris, Félix Alcan 
and Marcel Riviére, 1924. 34 pp. 1 fr. 50. 

The economic, moral and social results of the eight-hour day. Reports sub- 
mitted to the International Congress of Social Policy, Prague, 2-5 October, 1924, 
by Messrs. Gaston Tessier and Philippart. 


~— Spanish Section : Sociedad para el Progreso de la Legislacién del Trabajo. 
El problema del paro en Espafia. Ponencia sobre ** Obligaciones de la Sociedad en 
relacién con las crisis de trabajo ”’, por Carlos G. Posapa. Congreso de Politicasocia! 
de Praga. Series II, No. 3. Madrid, 1924. 30 pp. 
The problem of unemployment in Spain, by Mr. Posada, published on tie 
occasion of the International Congress of Social Policy, Prague. 


International Association on Unemployment. Rapport sur la détermination 
d’un programme général de lutte contre le chémage suivi d’un projet de résolution 
et d’un rapport de la Section espagnole de I’ Association sur les crises de chémage et 
le contréle du crédit. International Congress of Social Policy, Prague, October 1924. 
37 pp. 

Report on the determination of a general policy for combating unemployment, 
followed by a draft resolution and a report of the Spanish Section of the Inter- 
national Association on unemployment and credit control. 


Bericht iiber den Stand der Untersuchung itber die Erwerbslosigkeit der 
geistigen Arbeiter. By Dr. Imre FERENCzI. International Congress of Social Policy, 
Prague, October, 1924. 16 pp. 

Report on the enquiry concerning unemployment among intellectual workers. 
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International Conference of the Taxation of Land Values, Oxford, 1923. Official 
Report of the Proceedings. London, United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values. 68 pp. 2s. 


The report gives in full the speeches and reports presented to the International 
Conference called by the United Committee for the Taxation of Land Values and 
held at Oxford 13-19 August 1923 ; the Conference was attended by 376 members 
of 40 nations. The report is preceded by a declaration of principle and policy 
adopted by the Conference the substance of which is as follows : ** that as everyone 
has an equal right to life, so everyone has an equal right to land, on which alone 
life can be sustained. . . . The more completely land is monopolised in anycountry, 
the greater is the insecurity of employment and the nearer are the wages of labour 
driven down to mere subsistence level. ... Members of the Conference therefore 
advocate as a principle of universal application that equal right to land be 
established, and that the full fruits of industry be secured to industry by putting 
the rent of land to the use of the community, and by abolishing the imposts, tariffs, 
taxes on improvements and other fiscal burdens which penalise and restrict pro- 
duction and exchange affairs. To attain this, and in the simplest, easiest and most 
practical way, public revenues shou.d be obtained by imposing taxation on the 
value of land, apart from improvement due to private enterprise and exploitation. ”’ 

Papers were read on reform of taxation on land values in Germany, Spain, 
Sweden, Norway, the British Dominions and Hungary. Before the conference 
adjourned it was decided that the next should be held within three years, prob- 
ably in Denmark. 


International Congress of Social Policy (Prague, 2-5 October 1924). Official 
Reports. 


(1) List of the participants of the Congress. 

(2) Unemployment. Reports by Ernest Manaim, Otto JARTE, B. SEEBOHM 
HOWNTREE and W. WALLACE, Edited by the International Association on 
Unemployment. Bale, 1924. 78 pp. 

(3) La journée de huit heures. Les conséquences économiques et sociales. 17 pp. 

(4) 1. International social situation. Reports by A. Botssarp and Major J. 
W. Hitts. Il. Eight Hours. Reports by Dr. WINTER, Dr. John B. ANDREws, and 
P. SARGENT FLORENCE. III. Works Committees. Reports by Dr. Karl KENNER and 
DENNISON. Published by the International Association for Labour Legislation. 
Bale, 1924. 


International Council of Women. The Prevention of the Causes of War. Address- 
es delivered at the Conference held at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, 
2-8 May 1924. Tarland, Aberdeenshire, 1924. m1 + 327 pp. 5s. 


League of Red Cross Societies. The American National Red Cross. Annual 
Report for the year ending 30 June 1924. 107 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Ministry of Industry. Factories and Steam Boilers Department. Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Steam Boilers for year ending 31 December 1923, 
Adelaide, 1924. 16 pp. 


VICTORIA 


Labour Department. Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for 
fhe year ended 31 December 1923. Melbourne, 1924. 40 pp. 
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CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Department of Labour. Annual Report for the year ended 31 December 1923, 


Victoria, 1924. 78 pp. 


ONTARIO 


Mothers’ Allowances Commission. Third Annual Report for the year 1922- 
1923. Toronto, 1924. 24 pp. 


COLOMBIA 


Ministerio de obras pablicas. Memoria del Ministerio de obras piblicas al Con- 
greso de 1924. Bogota, Imprenta nacional, 1924. 145 pp. 
Report on the activities of the Colombian Ministry of Public Works for 1923. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministére des travaux publies. La pourvoyance sociale des mineurs. Prague, 
1924. 7 pp. illustr. 

This publication gives an idea of what the authorities have accomplished towards 
improving housing conditions of workers in the mining districts of Czechoslovakia. 
The illustrations show external and internal aspects of the workmen’s clubs and 
homes, and “ garden-villas ”’. 


FRANCE 

Ministére du Travail, de ’ Hygiéne, de Il’ Assistance et de la Prévoyanee sociales. 
Annuaire statistique, 1923. Statistique générale de la France, Vol. XXXIX. 
Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1924. Lxx + 403 pp. 

The statistical year book of the French Ministry of Labour, Hygiene and Social 
Assistance and Insurance for 1923 contains, like previous issues, a series of statis- 
tical tables relating to France and her colonies and protectorates. Particulars 
are given on labour regulations, mutual societies, and social insurance. The tawles 
relating to assistance given to large families and maternity grants and the monthly 
index figures of wholesale and retail prices are new. The figures relate chiefly 
to 1921 and 1922. 


GERMANY 


PRUSSIA 

Preussischer Statistischer Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch far den Freistaat 
Preussen. Vol. 20. Berlin, 1924. 12 + 265 pp. 

Statistical year book for Prussia, 1924. The arrangement adopted in previous 
editions has been maintained. The figures given refer chiefly to 1922. The 
information furnished includes particulars on building of dwellings and fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living in Prussia during 1922, and statistics relating to wages 
of miners and civil servants. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Medical Researeh Council. Report on Miners’ ‘ Beat Knee’, ‘ Beat Hand ’, 
and ‘ Beat Elbow’. By Professor E. L. Coruts, M.D., M.R.C.P., and T. L. 
LLEWELLYN, M.D. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 49 pp. 1s. 6d. 


——— Industrial Fatigue Researeh Board. The Function of Statistical Method 
in Scientific Investigation. By C. Upny YULE, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S. Report No. 
28. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. tv + 14 pp. 


The scientific investigation of the greater number of industrial problems is 
founded almost exclusively on the application of statistical method, investigators 
being rarely able to rely upon the method of pure experiment. Since in most of 
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the studies undertaken by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board the statistical 
method has been employed — as the reports published testify — it was felt that a 
concise explanation of the broad principles of this method would be useful. Its 
main object is to eludicate the meaning of statistics, numerical data affected by 
a multiplicity of causes. The value and the limitations of statistical method, 
often complex and elaborate, are briefly outlined. The author dwells in particu- 
lar on the determination of the average, its value, the measure of dispersion, 
and the correlation of statistical data. 


Mines Department. Reports of H.M. Inspectors of Mines for the year 1923° 
II. Northern Division. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924 


. 91 pp. 5s. 


Ministry of Health. Fifth Annual Report 1923-1924. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1924. xm + 172 pp. 


General Register Office. Census of England and Wales 1921. Ecclesias- 
tical Areas (England). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. vi + 173 pp. 
17s. 6d. 


~—— Medical Department. On the State of the Public Health. Annual Repor, 
of the Chief Medical Officer for the year 1923. London, H.M. Stationery Office , 
1924. 211 pp. 3s. 


GREECE 


Ministére de Economie nationale. Direction de la statistique. Recensement 
de la population du Royaume de Gréce au 19 décembre 1920-1 janvier 1921. IV. 
Résultats statistiques pour les tles Cyclades. a) Population. b) Familles. Athens, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1923. 187 pp. 

Part IV of the report of the Statistical Department of the Ministry of National 
Economy, showing the results of the census carried out 19 December-1 January 
1921 in the Kingdom of Greece, contains general statistics of the population of 
the Cyclades and statistics of families in these islands. 


NETHERLANDS 


Departement van Arbeid, Handelen Nijverheid. Rijksdienst der Werkloosheids- 
verzekering en Arbeidshemiddeling. Voorlichting bij Beroepskenze in Nederland. 
The Hague, 1924. 96 pp. 

Supplies information designed to assist young persons in the choice of a profes- 
sion. Published by the Employment and Unemployment Insurance Service, 
Netherlands Department of Labour, Commerce and Industry. 


Jaarversiag van het bedrijf der Staatsmijnen in Limburg over het jaar 1923. 
Maestricht, Druk Leiter-Nypels, 1924. 15 pp., tables. 
Report on state mines in the province of Limburg for the year 1923. 


Ministerie van Binnenlandsehe Zaken en Landbouw. Centraal Bureau voor de 
Statistiek. Jaarverslag der Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek over het jaar 1923. 
The Hague, 1924. 46 pp. 

Report of the Statistical Commission for 1923, issued by the Netherlands 
Ministry of the Interior, Central Statistical Office. 


—_— Verslag van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek over het jaar 1923. 
The Hague, 1924. 23 pp. 

Report of the Netherlands Central Statistical Office for 1923. 

Ministerie van Waterstaat. Jaarverslag van den Hoofdingenieur der Mijnen 
over het jaar 1923. The Hague, 1924. 114 pp. 

Annual report of the Chief Engineer, Mines Department, for 1923. 
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NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Statistisech Kantoor van het Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. 
Statistisch Jaarsverzicht voor Nederlandsch-Indie. Jaargang 1922-1923. Jaarcijfers 
voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden (Kolonien). New series. Part I. Buitenzorg, 
1924, xvii + 215 pp. 

Statistical abstract for the Netherlands East Indies, 1922-1923, part of the 
statistical annual of the Netherlands (new series) dealing with Dutch colonies. 


SPAIN 


Consejo Superior de Emigracién. Resumen de la Emigracién Espafiola en 
1922. Boletin No. 130 (1924). Madrid, 1924. 33 pp. 

Statistics relating to emigration and repatriation from overseas during 1922 
issued by the Spanish Superior Council of Emigration (final report). 


Ministerio del trabajo, commercio e industria. Instituto de reformas sociales. 
El problema de los “ foros”’ en el noroeste de Espafia. Madrid, Sobrinos de la Suc. 
de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1923. 241 pp. 

The Spanish “ foro” recalls the old ecclesiastical emphyteusis introduced in 
Spain by foreign religious orders. With a view to furnishing the Institute for 
Social Reform with data relating to the character and development of this system 
of tenure in the North-Western part of the Spanish peninsula, Messrs. Bernaldo 
de Quiros and Rivera Pastor undertook a personal enquiry the results of which are 
given in the present volume. 


—— ——— Direccién general del Trabajo e Inspeecién. Avance estadistico de 
huelgas correspondiente al primer semestre de 1923. Madrid, 1924. 30 pp., tables and 
diagrams. 

Statistics relating to labour disputes in Spain during the first quarter of 1923. 


—— Instituto nacional de previsién. El subsidio de maternidad. Second edition. 
Madrid, 1923. 15 pp. 

This pamphlet outlines the conditions requisite for the grant of a maternity 
allowance in Spain. 

—— —— Los cotos sociales de previsién. Conferencia dada en el Ateneo de 
Santander, el dia 20 de Septiembre de 1923, por el Excmo. Sr. Don Alvaro Loprez 
Nunez. Santander, Talleres Tipograficos J. Martinez, 1923. 24 pp. 

Lecture given by Mr. Lopez Nunez, Assistant Director of the National Social 
Insurance Institute and technical adviser at the Fifth International Labour Confer- 
ence, at Santander (Spain), 20 September 1923, on the special form of social insur- 
ance instituted through the organisations known as “ cotos sociales de previsién ”’, 
agricultural or other undertakings similar to producers’ co-operative societies, the 
profits of which are devoted exclusively to the payment of old age or invalidity 
pensions, unemployment relief, etc. He reviews briefly the development of these 
organisations in Spain. 

—— —— Vulgarizacién del Régimen legal de retiros obreros. By Mr. Vigil 
Montoto. Preface by Mr. José MALUQUER ¥ SALVADOR. Madrid, 1923. 48 pp. 

This study explains, for the benefit of readers unfamiliar with the subject, 
Spanish legislation relating to working-class pensions. It is in three parts, devoted 
respectively to the working of the National Social Insurance Institute, compulsory 
insurance, and recent amendments to the insurance system. 


SWITZERLAND 

Bureau fédéral de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la Suisse. Thirty-second 
year. Berne, 1924. vir + 442 pp. 6 frs. 

The Swiss statistical year book for 1923 contains, like former issues, abundant 
data. In particular may be mentioned the tables relating to the labour market, 
retail prices and cost-of-living index numbers, family budgets, wages according 
to the National Accident Insurance Fund statistics, fluctuations in trade union 
membership and in wages of trade unionist workers, and social insurance. 
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Direetion générale des Douanes Fédérales. Statistique du commerce de la Suisse 
avec l’étranger en 1923. Part II. (a) Importation et exportation. Résumés généraur. 
1. Tableau principal. 111. Commerce spécial avec les divers pays de provenance et 
de destination. IV. Extraits récapitulatifs par pays. 446 pp. (b) Transit et genres 
spéciauz de trafic. 88 pp. (c) Recettes de douanes. 33 pp. Bern-Biimplitz, Buch- und 
Kunstdruckerei Benteli, A-G., 1924. 

Statistics of Switzerland’s foreign trade during 1923, including figures relating 
to receipts from customs. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Fifth International Labour Conference. Report by South African Government 
Delegate. Cape Town, Cape Times, Govt. Printer, 1924. 33 pp. 2s. 6d. 

A note on this report, with some extracts, appeared in Jndustrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XII, No. 7, 17 Nov. 1924. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Agricultural 
Co-operation in Denmark. By Chris L. CRIstENSEN. Department Bulletin No.1266. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 88 pp. 15 cents. 

A complete account, by a well-known authority, of the Danish agricultural 
co-operative movement. Facts and statistics are reviewed and illustrated by 
graphs. Each type of production (dairy, bacon, egg, cattle export) is described, 
and the principal associations, their history and present position, noted. Points 
brought out by the author are the peculiar absence of legislative “‘ backing ”’ to 
the movement, the unlimited financial risk of the members of an association, the 
strong local democratic government which probably counteracts that risk, and the 
competition between selling agents in foreign markets ; there are no national sell- 
ing “pools”. In spite of this, the author claims, Danish produce dominates 
certain markets, apparently by its standard quality. 


Department of Commerce. Seasonal Operations in the Construction Industries. 
Summary of Report and Recommendations of a Committee of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment. Foreword by H. Hoover. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1924. vim + 24 pp. 


Bureau of the Census. The Integration of Industrial Operation. A stat- 
istical and descriptive analysis of the development and growth of industrial establish- 
ments and of the size, scope and structure of combinations of industrial establishments 
operated from central offices. By Willard L. THorp. Census Monographs, III. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printer, 1924. $1. 


—— —— Mortality Statistics 1921. Twenty-second Annual Report. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 774 pp. $1.75. 


—— Bureau of Standards. American Logging and Sawmill Safety Code. 
Handbook No. 5. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. x1 + 140 pp., illustr. 
60 cents. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Jndustrial Diseases. 
Rapid reference manual. By C. T. GRAHAM-RoGeErs, M.D. New York, 1924. 45 pp. 


This little manual, designed for the use of the medical profession, provides a 
rapid cross reference to both industry and disease, thus being of aid in diagnosis 
and in recommending the application of preventive measures. It contains also 
the text of the legal provisions relating to reports of industrial diseases and work- 
men’s compensation. Industries and the diseases and harmful substances relat- 
ing to them are arranged alphabetically. To facilitate reference the diseases 
are lettered and the harmful substances are numbered serially. Under each disease 
or substance is a list of industries or occupations wherein found or used. Special 
signs are used to indicate the diseases or substances notifiable and those which 
come within the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abraham, Rudolf. Die Theorie des modernen Sozialismus. WGerlin, Arbeiter- 
jugendverlag, 1923. 141 pp. 


The author has endeavoured to give a synopsis of the marxist theory, dwelling 
in particular on the points it has in common with the modern social movement. 
After recalling briefly the origin of socialism and outlining the characteristic fea- 
tures of the principal forms of socialism, he examines closely the economic problems 
which form an integral part of “‘ marxism ’’, and devotes some pages to a criticism 
of this doctrine and ils probable future. Mr. Abraham’s work has reached its 
third edition in a few months. 


Altalion, Albert. L’industrie textile en France pendant la guerre. Histoire éco- 
nomique et sociale de la guerre mondiale. French series published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press, 
1924. xu + 264 pp. 

This work, which forms part of a series of monographs on important industries 
during the war, describes the difficulties faced by French textile employers from 
1914 onwards, the efforts made to remedy the shortage of equipment, labour sup- 
ply, and raw materials, and the measure of success attained. After a general 
survey of the question, the author makes a close study of the wool, linen, hemp, 
and silk industries, showing for each, by the use of statistics, not only the fluctua- 
tions in production, prices, and trade balance, but also those in profits, wages, and 
demand. The main conclusion drawn from these figures is that the French textile 
industry during the period of hostilities was influenced by two principal factors : 
“the immense growth in the needs of the Army and the serious handicaps to 
production principally due to enemy occupation. When the influence of these 
factors ceased to be felt, and long before the reconstruction of the factories had 
been completed, a return was made to conditions approaching those of the pre-war 
period, ’ 


Anderson, Dame Adelaide. Labour Legislation and its Relation to the Labour 
Movement, Reprint from The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Vol. VIII, 
No. 3, July 1924. Peking Express Press. 23 pp. 

Address delivered and questions answered before the Chinese Social and Polit- 
ical Science Association, 27 March 1924. 


Appleton, W. A. Unemployment: a Study of Causes, Pailliatives and Remedies. 
foreword by Lord AskwitH, K.C.B. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1924. 
157 pp. 


Methods of dealing with unemployment which are merely palliative are an un- 
satisfactory expedient. As Lord Askwith points out in the preface, ‘* the cost of 
relief hits existing effort and hangs round the neck of future effort.’’ In his brief 
summary of unemployment problems, Mr. Appleton replies to the criticism of the 
scheme of insurance by industry elaborated by the Management Committee of 
the General Federation of Trade Unions and embodied in the Bill submitted to 
Parliament by Lt.-Col. John Ward in 1922, and criticises the proposed socialist 
measures for dealing with the unemployment evil. He pleads, however, that the 
problem be withdrawn from the field of party politics and submitted to a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry independent of Parliamentary influence. The solutions he proposes 
may be summarised in his own words: ‘‘ Industrial recovery and appreciable dimin- 
ution of unemployment demands that we realise that we must adjust desires 
to capacities ; bring down productive and distributive costs until these meet the 
world’s poverty ; increase the mobility of labour until the surplus in one part of the 
Empire may pass with facility to other parts where opportunities exist for its 
absorption ; restore confidence amongst ourselves and our possible customers by 
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honouring contracts ; denounce the punitive theory of taxation; restore men’s 
rights to the fruits of their personal efforts ; remove all artificial barriers to trade ; 
finish with all attempts at subsidising the incapable and the uneconomic ; and cut 
out of business the politician who usually liquidates one promise by making 


” 


another. , 


Arbeitsrecht und Arbeiterschutz. Die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung des Reiches. 
Fourth’ edition. Berlin, Verlag Reimar Hobbing, 1924. vi + 210 + 343 pp. 

The new edition of the German code of social legislation differs materially 
from the 1922 edition. It is in two parts. The first contains the texts, methodi- 
cally classified, of legal enactments promulgated prior to November 1918 and still 
in force. The second contains laws and orders promulgated since 1918 and still 
operative. Matter relating to social insurance has been excluded, as well as the 
texts of Recommendations and Draft Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference, as these have not yet been made legally binding in Germany. 
Chapter V of the first part, however, deals with international labour legislation 
and contains a clear exposition of the activities of the International Labour Office 
and its Governing Body ; it also includes a general review of the results of the 
first three Sessions of the International Labour Conference. A substantial index 
facilitates reference. 


Arnskév, L. Th. Small Holdings in Denmark : 23 Years’ Legislation. Reprinted 
from the Danish Foreign Office Journal. Copenhagen, Dyva and Jeppesen, 1924. 
24 pp. 

This brief review in English, reprinted from a Danish official publication, 
brings out well one or two points which go a long way to show why the Danish 
small holding movement has been so successful. First, there is the considerable 
period over which legislation has been effective (from 1899, the date of the “ old ”’ 
smail-holding Act) and the care with which it is brought up to date (legislation 
in 1904, 1909, three Acts in 1919, and numerous amendments since). The second 
point to be noted is the recent adoption of the principle that holdings should not 
be too small — minimum limit of 1 hectare ( = 2.4 acres) in 1919. The “old ” 
Act was drawn up on the basis of only part-time work on a holding and part- 
time employment elsewhere ; this has now been definitely abandoned and the 
** self-sufficiency ” principle adopted. The change is instructive. Thirdly, there 
is the effect of the generous terms on which money is advanced to the small holder. 
The advance of as much as nine-tenths of the purchase price of the land, and 
in addition two-thirds of the cost of the buildings, the charging of no interest on 
part of the loan for five years, and thereafter only of a low interest ; the adequate 
help offered by co operative associations : all these enable a small holder to start 
as an independent farmer with a very small capital. 


Beard, Charles A. The Administration and Politics of Tokyo. <A survey and 
opinions. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1923. 187 pp. 

During the winter ard spring immediately preceding the Japanese earthquake 
Dr. Beard was engaged, at the request of Viscount Goto, Mayor of Tokyo, in 
applying to Japanese conditions the Governmental research methods and the 
administrative principles developed by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
of which he was formerly president. This summary of the municipal problems of 
Tokyo and reconstruction programme, prepared at Viscount Goto’s suggestion, 
were in the hands of the publishers at the time of the disaster, and with the excep 
tion of slight editorial changes no alterations have been made in the original text. 
Dr. Beard’s co-operation in the work of reconstruction was secured immediately 
after the disaster. Particular interest attaches to his study of Japanese municipal 
government and the practical steps for city betterment advocated, since the re 
moval of some physical obstacles facilitates the carrying out of his schemes. 


Billard, Jules. Organisation et direction dans les affaires privées et les services 
publics. Un essai de doctrine. Le Fayolisme. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1924. 166 pp. 


\ study on organisation and management in private enterprises and public 
services, in which the Fayol svstem is closely analysed. 
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Birmingham Jewellers and Silversmiths’ Association and the Gold, Silver, Eleetro- 
Plate and Allied Trades Manufacturers’ Federation. Fifth Annual Report of the 
Amalgamated Bodies for the year ending 31 December 1923. Birmingham, 1924. 


43 pp. 


Bonnafous, Louis. Les wuvres d’amelioration sociale réalisées par les syndicats 
ouvriers en France. Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Political Economy in the 
University of Paris. Paris, Editions Rhéa, 1924. 428 pp. 


In the first part of this book, the author examines the claims put forward 
by trade unions in France in regard to social problems (placing of unemployed 
workers, unemployment, etc.) and the progress achieved in this sphere. Two 
chapters are devoted to sickness, invalidity and old age insurance funds. They 
are followed by a detailed exposition of the trade union programme, and the insti- 
tutions created in connection with general, technical and vocational education. 
The numerous questions relating to these problems are examined from the historical 
and juridical standpoints. The work as a whole is a valuable source of information 
on the work of social betterment achieved by the trade unions. 


Bovet, Ernest. Le chemin qui monte. (De la quatriéme 4 la cinquiéme Assemblée 
de la Société des Nations.) Reprint from Wissen und Leben (Zurich), 1923, Nos. 3, 
5, 7, 15 and 19-20. Zurich, Orell Fiissli. 41 pp. 


Mr. Bovet compares the spirit of the fourth with that of the fifth Assembly 
of the League of Nations. He shows the progress made between them and empha- 
sises the immense moral bearing of the decisions arrived at in September 1924 at 
Geneva. In his opinion, the nations are unconsciously moving towards “ that 
super-State so decried and without which nothing of real and lasting worth will be 
achieved . . . of which the very name has been made so terrifying as to discourage 
attempts to examine the thing itself’. He rejoices in the thought that the human 
race is at last, after much hesitation, climbing “ the upward path ”’. 


Brelet, M. La crise de la métallurgie. La politique économique et sociale du Comité 
des Forges. Paris, Sagot, 1923. x + 216 pp. 


The author recalls the position of the French metal industry before the war, 
describes the two successive production and consumption crises through which the 
industry passed after the close of hostilities, and examines their cause. He explains 
the measures taken by employers in the metal industry to effect a return to normal 
conditions, dwelling in particular on the action of the Comité des Forges and the 
fiscal and social policy of the Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres. In 
a series of chapters is shown the attitude of the latter organisation in regard to the 
eight-hour «Jay, collective agreements, family allowances, strikes, social insurance, 
and provident institutions. The author sums up the character of the Union’s 
policy as follows: “it is designed to lower wages, lengthen working hours, and 
is opposed to any social measures which might raise cost prices in the industry. ’’ 


Breyer, Franz. Leitjaden durch das ésterreichische Arbeitsrecht. Vienna, Hélder, 
Pichler, Tempsby, A. G., 1923. vi + 217 pp. 


The author attempts a methodical exposition of Austrian industrial law which, 
in his view, covers not only the laws and orders relating to the labour contract, 
but also all legal, administrative and juridical orders or decrees concerning labour 
agreements and questions arising therefrom, and the protection of the worker. 
The work is in three parts devoted respectively to the labour contract, the protec- 
tion of the worker, and social insurance. 


British Confederation of Arts. Report of Conference of the Organising Council 
co-operating with the National Federation of Professional Workers. British Empire 
Exhibition, 24 June 1924. Foreword by Mr. Austin Harrison. London, 1924. 
32 pp. 

The British Confederation of Arts is the counterpart of the “‘ Confederation 
of Intellectual Workers ”’ (Confédération des Travailleurs Intellectuels) ; it aims, 
inco-operation with the National Federation of Professional Workers, at ‘* harmonis- 
ing and co-ordinating all art bodies and societies for the furtherance of art 
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interests, personal and collective, and the creation of a higher and wider art juris- 
diction on the lines which have achieved such signal success in France’’. The 
report of the Conference, which was held under the chairmanship of Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton, includes a list of the societies and other organisations represented, 


Burgess, J. S. The Training of Social Workers in China. An address delivered 
in Nanking, February 1924. Reprint from The Chinese Recorder, July 1924. 
12 pp. 


Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1923 (The). Founded by J. Castel] 
Hopkins, F.S.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L. Twenty-third year of issue. Toronto, The 
Canadian Review Company, 1924. 909 pp., illustr. 


Careano, Miguel Angel. La Conferencia Internacional de Roma y la politica 
immigratorio Argentina. (Trabajo leido en el instituto Popular de Conferencias.) 
Buenos Aires, Juan Roldan y Cia., 1924. 71 pp. 


Mr. Carcano, Professor and Councillor in the University of Buenos Aires, pub- 
lishes under this title, the text of a lecture given by him at the People’s Institute, 
Buenos Aires, on the International Conference on Emigration and Immigration 
held at Rome and on Argentine immigration policy. Its scope is wider than that 
of an ordinary lecture and much interesting information may be gathered from 
these pages. 

After pointing out the importance of the recent work of international bodies 
in connection with migration questions which prepared the way to the Rome 
Conference, the author gives an interesting analysis of the views discussed there 
and a vivid description of the sharp difference between the attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of countries of emigration and that of the representatives of countries 
of immigration, a difference which, in his opinion, precluded any definite under- 
standing being reached. Mr. Carcano, however, is not opposed to a policy of 
agreement between countries of emigration and those of immigration ; in fact he 
strongly advocates co-operation between groups of countries, but insists that such 
a policy be based on reciprocity. 

In the second part of this work the author examines the question as it affects 
his own country and sketches in broad outline an immigration policy which, in 
his opinion, his country should adopt without delay in order to reap the fullest 
benefit from a unique occasion: that offered through the failure of the United 
States to claim her legitimate share in the annual stream of two million European 
emigrants. From among them the Argentine Republic is able, and ought, to 
select 200,000 of the most suitable with a view to the development of the country. 
This broad scheme may be summarised as recognising the fundamental necessity 
of a liberal immigration policy based on the interdependence, solidarity and 
co-operation of all nations. 

To facilitate immigration an understanding with neighbouring states is re- 
quired ; the author alsorecommendsthatentrance formalities be simplified,the laws 
relating to immigration and recruiting of labour amended, and the protection of 
immigrants developed. Good immigration laws, adequate provision of schools 
and means of communication, and economic institutions of all kinds, will help 
to accelerate assimilation. 

To arrive at these results the author advocates the conclusion of reciprocity 
treaties with certain states. This will be possible, he says, when the important 
emigration countries have modified certain nationalist tendencies which, at pres- 
ent, stand in the way of their benefiting from the facilities the countries of immi- 
gration are ready to offer, without, however, consenting to any infringement of 
their sovereign rights. 


Carlioz, J. Le Gouvernement des entreprises. Fayolisme. Taylorisme. Reprint 
from La science moderne, No. 5, May 1924. Paris. 12 pp. 


An article on scientific management in which the author outlines the Fayol 
and the Taylor systems. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of Economies and 
History. Economic and Social History of the World War. Outline of Plan. European 
Series. General Editor: James T. SHotweti, Ph.D., LL.D. Washington, 1924. 
180 pp. 
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In undertaking the extensive and composite work known as the Economic 
and Social History of the World War, the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has sought to determine, with the help of eminently competent collaborators 
in different countries, and by the use of scientific methods, the cost of the war and 
the *‘ extent of the displacement caused by the war in the normal process of civil- 
isation ’’, and also to furnish the general public with the data necessary to form 
an enlightened opinion, thus furthering the aims of an institution devoted to the 
cause of international peace. The present volume outlines the general plan of 
the work, which consists mainly in a collection of nationa! series dealing with the 
economic and social effects of the war upon some sixteen European countries and 
includes one hundred and fifty volumes in the original edition, published in English, 
french, German and Italian. it is intended when the Continental series are trans 
lated to shorten the complete English edition by about one-third and, ultimately, 
to add some ten volumes of comparative international surveys and general con 
clusions. The work has at present been confined to the national series edited 
under the direction of national committees. Mr J. T. Shotwell, general editor, 
is responsible for the general plan of the work, but on each committee devolves 
the task of adapting this plan to the varying demands of national circumstances 
or methods of work, the choice of collaborators and the work of reading and publish- 
ing the completed manuscripts. The authors are naturally free to make their 
individual contributions in their own way. The national series include biblio- 
graphical guides and manuals for research, and histories in the form of mono- 
graphs offering a detailed study of the effect of the war upon the economic and 
social life of the nation. 

In addition to an outline of the plan of the European series the volume under 
review includes a list of editors and editorial boards, a list of monographs, and a 
list of publishers in the different countries. Part V gives the details of the plan 
and includes short biographical notes on the editors and short notes on the monographs 
and their authors. ‘The national series listed are as follows: British, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Belgian, Czechoslovak, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Roumanian, Russian, Scandinavian, and Yugoslav. 

Some extracts from press reviews and an index complete the volume. 

A number of studies forming part of the British series of monographs have 
been dealt with in former issues of the Review. ‘Two studies belonging to the 
French series recently published, L’industrie textile en France pendant la guerre 
(The French textile industry during the war), by Albert AFTALION, and Le Prodléme 
du Régionalisme (Regionalism, French local government and economic problems), 
by lienri HAUSER, are analysed in this issue of the Review. Among other volumes 
in the French series to be published shortly may be mentioned: L’industrie jran- 
caise pendant la guerre (French industry during the war), by Arthur FONTAINE ; 
Lyon pendant la guerre (The history of Lyons during the war), by Edouard HERRIOT; 
and Les forces hydro-électriques (The development of hydro-electric power), 
by Raoul BLANCHARD. The French series will also include a study on “ Organisa 
tion of war industries ”’ (L’organisation des industries de guerre), by Albert Tuomas, 
and a large number of other studies by well-known collaborators. 


Cassau, Theodor 0. Die Konsumvereinsbewegung in Deutschland. Schriften 
des Verecins fiir Sozialpolitik. Untersuchungen tiber Konsumvereine. Edited by 
C.J. Fucus and R. WILBRANDT. Vol. 150. Die Konsumvereinsbewegung in den 
¢einzelnen Landern, Part IV. Miinich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1924. 
xu + 142 pp. 

A study of the distributive co-operative movement in Germany. 


Catholic Social Guild (The). The Catholic Social Year Book 1924. Fifteenth 
yeur of issue. Letters on Social History. Oxford, 1924. 79 pp. Is. 

The matter contained in this issue of the Catholic Social Year Book originally 
appeared in The Christian Democrat as “ Letters to a Catholic Evidence Lecturer ”’ 
The authors contrast the treatment of the worker in the pagan and the Christian 
eras and describe the growth and decay of the medieval guilds. 


Centraal Overiey in Arbeidszaken voor Werkgeversbonden. Jaarverslag 1923. 
Haarlem, 1924. 36 pp. 
Annual report of the Netherlands Council of Employers’ Unions for 1923. 
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Chamber of Commerce, Gsaka. Annual Reporl with Business Directory, 1923. 
Osaka. 150 pp. 


Conféderacion gremial Espanola. Novena asamblea nacional, Madrid, 12-15 de 
noviembre de 1923. Madrid, 1923. 32 pp. 

Summarised report of the ninth general meeting of the Confederation of Spanish 
Corporations with the text of the resolutions passed. 

Coopération et prévoyance sociale en Tchécoslovaguie. Edited by A. IXuimr. 
Prague, Editions Orbis, 1924. 177 pp., 2 maps. 12 Czech crowas. 

Mr. Klimt has brought together in this liltle volume, profusely illustrated, a 
number of articles, due to various authors, which give a general idea of the de- 
velopment of co-operation and social insurance in Czechoslovakia. The first part 
outlines the position of the principal productive co-operative soci¢ties, co-operative 
sale and co-operative purchasing societies; the second furnishes particulars on 
the protection of young persons, public health, assistance to those disabled through 
the war, social insurance and unemployment relief. 


Czechoslovak Social institute. Social Policy in Czechoslovakia. Published on 
the occasion of the Internationa! Congress of Social Policy, Prague. Prague, Edi 
tions Orbis, 1924. 254 pp. 


Der sechzehnie ordentliche Verbandstag des Deutschen Meiallarbeiter- Verbandes 
in Kassel 1924, abgehalten vom 18. bis 23. Februar in der Stadthalle. Antrage zum 
Verbandstag ; Protokoll der Verhandlungen; Bericht des Auschusses. Stuttgart 
Sechlicke und Co., 1924. 509 pp. 

Report of the meeting of the German Union of Metal Workers held in Cassel, 
18-23 February 1924. 


Deuzxiéme Congrés des’ sciences administratives, Bruzelles, 1923. Assemble 
générale. Discours d’ouverture et de cloture du Congrés. Conférence de M. Lenri 


> 


FavoL. Résumé de la doctrine administrative. Brussels, Goemaere, 1923. 8U pp. 
l 


Report on the opening and final sitting of the second Congress of scientilic 
management and general administration held at Brussels, 13 October 1923, with 
a view to continuing the work begun at the first Congress held in 1910. Among 
the addresses delivered may be mentioned that of Mr. Henri Fayol, author of the 
doctrine administrative (theory of administration). Mr. Fayol gave a clear and 
concise exposition of the principles on which, in his view, the constitution and work 
ing of the departments of public services should be based in a modern state ; he 
then examined in what measure these principles are applied in France. ‘The appen 
dix contains a summary of Mr. Fayol’s theory. 


Die Arbeiterschulzgeselzgebung in Ungarn. Bericht des Ungarlandischen 
Gewerkschafisrates an die Prager Sozialpolitische Konferenz. 8 pp. 

Report on labour legislation in Hungary published on the occasion of the Inter 
national Congress of Social Policy held at Prague, 2-5 October 1924. This is not 
one of the official reports of the Congress but one of a number of reports distributed 
by the delegations. 


Eza, Vizconde de. Jequisitos indispensabies para la difusién de la propiedad 
privada. Su aplicacién en Espatia. Madrid, Imprenta Helénica, 1924. 4107 pp. 

Viscount Eza has personally investigated the possibilities of dividing the big 
estates in Spain unto small holdings, particularly in the provinces of Castille, 
Salamanca, Estremadura and Andalusia. He concludes that to be successful, 
the partition and distribution of big estates must go hand in hand with the de 
velopment of modern forms of mutuality and co-operation. 


Fallon, S. J., Valére. Principes d’économie sociale. With a letter by His Eminence 
Cardinal Mercier. ‘Third edition. Museum Lessianum, Section philosophique, 
Namur, Wesmael-Charlier, 1924. xvi + 445 pp. 

A distinctive feature of this work, which summarises the course of lectures given 
by the author at the Jesuit College of Philosophy and Theology at Namur, is the 
space allotted to considerations of a moral character. Political economy and social 
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morality are often dissociated, the author contends, ‘‘ while each of these two 
subjects calls attention to, helps to explain and completes the other ; they inter- 
penetrate.’ After an introduction in three chapters devoted to a general outline 
of the subject and methods of the science of economics, the matter is divided into 
four parts: production, distribution, circulation, and consumption. In the first 
may be mentioned the chapters relating to centralisation in industry and home 
work. In the second, the labour contract, family allowances, social insurance, 
strikes, trade unionism, labour legislation, and the agricultural problem are dealt 
with at some length. The appendix contains a short history of economic doc- 
trines. A carefully prepared bibliography, a list of the publications issued by the 
Museum Lessianum and an index add to the value of this work. 


Fayol, Henri. Conjérences sur l’administration industrielle et générale faites les 
5 et 14 mai 1923 a l’ Ecole Supérieure de Guerre et le Centre des hautes études mili- 
taires. Paris. 67 pp. 

Lectures on industrial and general administration given by the author at the 
French School of Higher Military Studies, 5 and 14 May 1923. 


Federacién local de obreros de la Industria de la Edifieacion. Aspectos sociales 
del retiro obrero. Conferencia de D. José MALUQUER ¥Y SALVADOR pronunciada en la 
Casa del Pueblo de Madrid, el 14 de febrero de 1924. Madrid, Sobrinos de la Suc. 
de M. Minuesa de Los Rios, 1924. 32 pp. 


Lecture given by Mr. José Maluquer y Salvador, a Spanish sociologist, at the 
request of the Madrid Federation of Workers in the Building Industry, on the social 
aspects of working-class pensions. The author outlines the history of compulsory 
insurance in Spain, and the functions of the Social Insurance Institute, and indicates 
the present position in regard to the pensions question. 


—— Informe que presenta la comisién designada por el Comité central, acerca 
de los graves problemas de la carestia de la vivienda y crisis de la edificacién. Madrid, 
Imprenta de M. Tutor, 1924. 37 pp. 


Report of the Commission appointed by the Central Committee of the Madrid 
Federation of Workers in the Building Industry, to study the serious problems 
arising from the high cost of living and the building crisis. 


Finlands Sociala Forhallanden. Overtryck ur verket Finland: Land-Folk- 
Rike. Helsingfors, Holger Schildt, 1924. 167 pp. 


This volume, part of the extensive work “ Finland: Land, People, State”’, 
is a collection of 17 essays by prominent Finnish social politicians, reviey“..g pres- 
ent political conditions in Finland. After an introductory article on “ Tue origin 
and development of classes ”’ by M. Kovero, follow essays on “‘ The Land Question ”, 
by Eino Kalmari ; ‘“ The Co-operative Movement ”, by Ormi Karhunen; ‘“ The 
Housing Question’, by Yrké Harvia; ‘* The Positionof Women”, by Mrs. Ilmi 
Halsten ; ‘*‘ The Labour Movement ”’, by Dr. J. Forsman; “ Labour Conditions ”, 
with a chapter on Finland’s contribution to international social political work, 
by Niilo A. Mannio; ‘“ Regulation of Labour Conditions ”’, by Yrké Pulkkinen; 
“Conciliation and Arbitration in Labour Disputes ”, by Dr. Einar Béék; “ Pro- 
tection of Labour ”’, by Onni A. Pyykk6é, Chief Factory Inspector; ‘“* The Pre- 
vention of Unemployment ” ; “ Labour Exchanges ”, by Eino Kunsi; ‘* Workers’ 
Welfare ”, by Jenny Markelin-Svensson ; “‘ Social Insurance ”’, by Onni Hallsten ; 
** Poor relief ’’, by Viljo Hyténen ; ‘ Protection of Children ”, by Adolf von Boms- 
dorff; ‘‘ The Temperance Movement ”’, by Robert Tigerstedt; ‘ The Feeding 
of the Finnish people ’”’, by Carl Tigerstedt. 

The book, which is well illustrated, has been published in both the national 
languages, Finnish and Swedish ; it is proposed to issue English, French and Ger- 
man editions for the use of all those interested in social political conditions in Finland. 


Fischer, Dr. Walter. Die Personenfahrpreise der Schweizerischen Bundesbahnen 
1914-1920. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre vor der Preisbildung in Verkehrwesen. Zircher 
Volkswissenschaftliche Forschungen, No. 3. Zurich, Rascher und Co., 1924. 
x + 195 pp. 
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Dr. Fischer considers fluctuations in passenger traffic charges on the Swiss 
federal railways from 1914 to 1920, with a view to drawing up a general theory 
of tariff-fixing for general transport. He outlines in the introduction the principal 
factors in tariff-fixing on railways, and, applying the results of this examination 
to the period under review, he analyses in some detail the different tariffs put 
into force. He mentions in particular a decision of the General Management of 
the Swiss federal railways in regard to workmen’s tickets. 


Fiteh, John A. The Causes of Industrial Unrest. New York and London, Har- 
per & Bros., 1924. xiv + 424 pp. 

The author’s object is to present a comprehensive statement of the causes of 
industrial unrest existing in the United States as evidenced by the following signi- 
ficant facts : that for the last few years there have been on the average in that country 
ten new strikes every day ; that in normal times 2 per cent. of the working force 
of any factory is unnecessarily absent every day; and that labour turnover is 
commonly in excess of 100 per cent. and frequently between 300 and 400 per cent. 
The ground covered includes not only the usual economic causes of unrest 
hours, wages, working conditions, unemployment — and the clash of personalities, 
such as occurs in strikes, anti-union activity and so on, but also the important part 
played by the provocative interference of the law and the use and misuse of the 
courts of equity in the conduct of labour disputes. In the latter portion of the 
book the author attempts to lay down certain fundamental principles on which 
a right treatment of industrial relations might be based. 


Franchet, A. and L. Pour former les hommes qu’il faut a la France de l’apres- 
guerre. Preface by Henri Fayou. Paris, Bibliothéque d’éducation. 192 pp. 

The authors aim at giving children not only fundamental principles of morality 
but also the ideas on self-government, management in the family, in the school, 
and in all walks of life (industrial management, social administration, etc.) which 
Mr. Henri Fayol seeks to diffuse. Each lesson contained in the book is in three 
parts : a reading generally taken from the work of a well-known author, a comment- 
ary designed to induce the child to consider the text he has read, and a short 
memorandum giving in a few lines the moral to be drawn from the lesson. A letter 
by Mr. Fayol forms the preface to the book, which also includes an introduction 
of three chapters in which the theory of Mr. Fayol is outlined. 


Giagné, Charles. Notre probléme agricole en 1924. “ L’Ecole sociale populaire ’ 
Nos. 126-127. Montreal, 1924. 64 pp. 25 sous. 

A short study on agricultural conditions in the Province of Quebec, Canada. 
The author considers various means of dealing with the present crisis in rural 
areas : development of research work, agricultural education, closer co-operation 
between the scientific agriculturalist and the farmer, trade association in agricul- 
ture, co-operative credit, co-operation for purchase and marketing, social insurance, 
ele. 


Gane, Alexandre. La queslion de la nationalisation du sous-sol en Roumanie. 
thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Political Economy in the University of Paris. 
Paris, Jouve, 1924. 214 pp. 


The author holds that there is a fundamental difference between nationalisa- 
tion (“‘ taking over”’ by the nation) and socialisation (‘ taking over’ by the 
community). He aims at showing that if Roumanian legislation introduced in 
the constitution of 28 March 1923 the principle of the nationalisation of mines, 
it was not with the object of “ socialising ’’ the minerai wealth of the country (in 
particular the petroleum deposits), but to “‘ Roumanianise ”’ them, that is to guard 
them from appropriation by foreign trusts. This study includes, first, an historical 
outline of Roumanian legislation relating to mines down to 1923 and a description 
of the political struggles which led to nationalisation, and, secondly, an exposition 
of the economic arguments for and against nationalisation, and of the way in which 
the principle is applied in Roumania. The appendices contain various texts of 
laws and an exposition of the grounds for legislation affecting mineral concessions 
in Roumania. The volume includes a bibliography. 
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Graham, William. The Wages of Labour. Second edition. London, Cassell and 


Company, 1924. 163 pp. 

The first edition of this work, which appeared in 1921, was analysed in the 
Review, Vol. V, No. 2, February 1922. The present edition has been very slightly 
modified. 


Greiling, W. Marxismus und Sozialisierungstheorie. Berlin, Vereinigung inter- 
nationaler Verlagsanstalten, 1923. vit + 150 pp. 

After analysing the chief social theories, and examining in what measure they 
agree or disagree with the marxist theory, the author defines the principles common 
to the greater number of these theories, and applies those principles to the building 
up of a plan of social organisation designed to solve social problems of a special 
or a world-wide nature. The marxist theory, according to the author, includes 
the principles expounded in the works of both Marx and Engel. Among the social- 
ist theories differing from the marxist theory, he examines in particular those of 
Goldscheid and Rathenau. 


Groh, Dr. Wilhelm. Koalitionsrecht. Abhandlungen zum Arbeitsrecht, No. 3. 
Mannheim, Berlin, and Leipzig, J. Bensheimer, 1923. x + 221 pp. 


A study full of suggestive comment, in which the author analyses the right 
of combination in Germany. In the introduction he defines the statutory con- 
ception of personal liberty, that is, the civic rights of the individual subject only 
to legal limitation. Some of these rights, particularly important through their 
social and economic bearing, derive special sanction from the laws or from the 
constitution. The principle of freedom of association, including the right of com- 
bination, is recognised by Art. 159 of the Federal Constitution of 11 August 1919, 
and amendment of the Constitution itself can alone affect it. In virtue of the 
German legislative hierarchy a simple federal Act, and, a fortiori, an Act passed 
by any of the German federated states, are powerless to do so. 

In the first part the author considers the right of combination under its three 
aspects : first, combination stricto sensu (Koalitionsabrede) or freedom of associa- 
tion for a common purpose ; secondly, the object of combination ; and, thirdly, 
means employed to realise this object (for instance a strike or a lockout). He 
questions whether constitutional sanction extends equally to combination stricto 
sensu, to its object, and to the weapons of offence or defence employed. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Groh the German constitution grants the right of combination s/ricto 
sensu (Koalitionsabrede) to every social group, to employers as well as to wage 
earners in industry, trade and agriculture, to professional men and to civil ser- 
vants. This right cannot be affected either by a Federal law or, still less, by a law 
passed by any individual federated State, or by a simple or collective agreement. 
In his opinion, however, although the legality of the general aim of combination 
—— “defence and betterment of labour and economic conditions ’”’ — is explicitly 
recognised in Art. 159, legal sanction does not necessarily extend to the object 
aimed at in each particular case, nor does the clause cited preclude the intervention 
of legislative authorities, whether Federal or State, in industrial disputes (fixing, 
for instance, a minimum wage rate differing from that proposed by an association 
of employers, or giving in the case of a strike a compulsory character to an arbi- 
tration award contrary to the purpose for which the strike was called). 

Dr. Groh also considers that constitutional sanction does not extend to the means 
employed by an association to realise its aims. Turning next to the evolution 
of the right of association, he argues that the right of combination and tle right 
to strike should be clearly dissociated. The latter being part of the general statu- 
tory right of personal liberty, but not having the specific sanction of the Consti- 
tution, may, according to Dr. Groh, be restricted or abolished by a Federal or a 
State enactment, or even a simple or a collective labour agreement. This point 
is particularly interesting when considered in connection with the question of civil 
servants’ right to strike. According to the author’s thesis such a right is incom- 
patible with civil service regulations. 

In the second part, Dr. Groh considers the consequences of the right of combi- 
nation and the right to strike in their legal aspect. First he examines the strike 
as a determining cause of breach of contract. Such a breach implies, in his opinion, 
the existence of both a subjective element — a definite intention not to abide by 
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the terms of the contract — and ar objective element : the violation of the essen- 
tial clauses of the contract. ‘The author rejects the theory that the object of the 
strike is not the substitution of new but the amendment of existing clauses itis 
not, he points out, the form of the contract but the contract itself which is attacked. 
He applies this criterion in turn to the sympathetic strike, to the refusal 
to act as strike-breaker, to political and general strikes and to the strike instituted 
for a social purpose. The same general principles apply to lockouts. The author 
indicates also in some detail the effects of strikes and lockouts on collective agree- 
ments. In the following chapters he considers their legal consequences : respon 
sibility for material damage occurring during strikes, collective responsibility, 
leaders’ responsibility, and the juridical position of non-strikers. Finally, he con 
siders the different forms of conciliation and arbitration in Germany and their 
effect on the right of combination. 


Hauser, Henri. Le probléme du régionalisme. Histoire économique et sociale 
de la guerre mondiale. French series published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Economics and History. Paris, Presses universi- 
taires de France ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press, 1924. xi + 176 pp. 

Mr. Hauser examines the evolution of the problem of district economic ad 
ministration in France under the influence of the war. He recalls that before 1914 
the creation of economic districts, accompanied by a reorganisation of the ad 
ministration system on a district basis, was held by many to be the natural and effec- 
tive remedy for excessive, ‘‘ oppressive and sterilising ’”’ state intervention in the 
life of the people. After reviewing the circumstances in which were created during 
the war the advisory economic committees in districts under military control, he 
explains the functions and the part played by these organs, and, by a close study 
of their action in various fields during and immediately after the war, shows how 
they prepared the way for the grouping in large economic districts which took place 
after the Armistice under the direction of Mr. Clémentel, Minister of Commerce 
at that time. The last part of the book explains the Clémentel scheme, the atti- 
tude of the Chambers of Commerce and the French Parliament in regard to it, 


describes how it was put into operation, the results obtained, and the hopes it 
has raised. ‘“ It had seemed ’”’, Mr. Hauser concludes, “ that by requiring the 
centralisation of effort in every sphere the war was to put an end to the newly 
established system (régionalisme). The reverse occurred.” A series of documenis 
inciuding decrees, govera nent circulars, instructions, reports, etc., completes the 
volume. 


Industrielle Psychotechnik. Angewandte Psychologie in Industrie, Handel, 
Verkehr, Verwaltung. Monthly review edited by Dr. W. Morpr. Nos. 1-2, May- 
June 1924. Berlin, Julius Springer. 64 pp. 

This new review is devoted to the study of the application of psychology to 
industrial and allied problems. It will include four principal headings: (1) Dis- 
tribution of work: recruiting of staff, division of labour, vocational guidance ; 
(2) occupational training : education and technical training of apprentices, young 
manual workers and clerks; (3) working methods: plan and construction of 
industrial establishments, selection of tools and equipment in undertakings of a 
technical or commercial character, research work in connection with attention, 
fatigue, length of spell and motion study; (4) distribution of products : psycho- 
logy applied to sales, advertising, etc. All these questions will be the subject of 
original articles, methodical studies and reports, enabling the reader to follow 
the development of the technique of applied psychology. Special attention will be 
devoted to results obtained and to the exchange of views between theorists and 
practicians. 

The founders of this review are convinced that the introduction of rational 
methods in industry and commerce rests on a thorough knowledge of the psycho- 
logy of the worker, the manager, the inventor, the salesman, and the buyer. The 
object of industrial psychology, they contend, is not only to increase the output 
of undertakings, but also to facilitate the development of social policy. 


Jahrbuch des Zentralverbandes deutscher Konsumvereine, 1924. Twenty-second 
year, Vol. 2. Edited by Henrich KaurFMANN. Hamburg, Druck und Verlag der 
Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumvereine, 1924. 790 pp. 
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The second volume of the year book of the German Central Union of Distribu- 
tive Co-operative Societies is in two parts. The first contains the reports of the 
German Wholesale Society of Distributive Co-operative Societies and the ten 
auditing unions, and statistics relating to these unions ; the second contains the 
reports of the twenty-first Congress of the Central Union (June 1924), the thir- 
tieth general meeting of the Wholesale Society (June 1924), the twelfth general 
meeting of the Publishing Society of the German Distributive Co-operative Societies 
(June 1924), and the general meetings of the Auditing Unions. 















Jesness, 0. B. The Co-operative Marketing of Farm Products. Lippincott’s 
‘arm Manuals. Philadelphia, London, and Chicago, 1923. x11 -+ 292 pp. 


The author outlines the fundamental principles of co-operative marketing. 
A history is given of co-operative marketing since the Grange Movement, which 
started in 1867 as a farmers’ friendly society. Stress is laid on the need for business 
methods in order to ensure success ; complete business records and accountancy 
systems, the author states, are essential. Chapter XV is devoted to membership 
contracts, outlining the purpose of contracts, the term of contracts, features of 
by-laws, etc. Chapter XVI deals with forms of organising and financing, such 
as the capital stock form, the non-stock form, etc. 

The last chapter deals with the future of co-operative marketing. Attention 
is given to the need for efficient leadership and for active co-operation between 
members of associations and their management. Members, the author states, 
should be kept fully informed of the activities of the management and actual 
progress made. Emphasis is placed on the necessity of understanding economic 
Jaws when fixing the prices of products to be sold. Future years, it is prophe- 
sied, will witness a continued growth in numbers of marketing associations. Edu- 
cational institutions are helping by their investigations and courses of instruction 
in the field of co-operative marketing. 
























Kammer fiir Handel, Gewerbe und Industrie in Wien. Bericht iiber die Indus- 
trie, den Handel und die Verkehrsverhdltnisse in Wien und Niederésterreich wahrend 
des Jahres 1923. Vienna, 1924. 464 pp. 

Annual report of the Viennese Chamber of Commerce and Industry on industry 
and trade in Vienna and Lower Austria in 1923. 
















Korn, Karl. Dir Arbeiterjugendbewegung. Linfithrung in ihre Geschichie. 
Gesamtausgabe (Teil 1 bis III) in einem Band. Berlin, Arbeiterjugend-Verlag, 
1924. 400 pp. 

This work, to which attention was drawn in the Review, Vol. IX, No. 2, Feb- 
ruary 1924, p. 309, is probably the first detailed history of the Young Workers’ 
Movement in Germany. The author has gone back to its origin and his thorough 
analysis of the subject is vividly presented. The first part deals with the sociological 
aspects of the movement and the development of the Young Workers’ Federatiens 
from 1904 to 1908; the second wilh the German law on associations, and the 
new direction given to the movement prior to the war; and the third with the 
**free’’ young workers’ group, which is followed down from 1909 to 1919. 
















Lainville, R. L’épargne collective. Contribution 4 l'étude des personnes morales. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1923. 80 pp. 

The author defines collective saving as “‘ saving effected by a collective body 
on its own reserves and without recourse to the individual patrimony of any of 
its members ’”’. After comparing this mode of accumulating capital with that 
of individual saving, he considerst he various means whereby saving may be effect- 
ed by any organised body of persons, testamentary stipulations regarding saving, 
the limits to capitalisation, and the influence of the number of beneficiaries in socie- 
ties practising collective saving. The work concludes with some considerations 
on the part played by collective saving in modern society. 










Lascelles, E. C. P. and Bulloek, 8. S. Dock Labour and Decasualisation. Studies 
in Economics and Political Science. Ratan Tata Foundation. London, P. S. King 
and Son, 1924. xt + 201 pp. 

As a comprehensive survey of the problems arising in connection with dock 
labour, this work should be of considerable value in assisting the development 
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of measures for combating casual unemployment at ports. Many recent changes 
in conditions have made it desirable that a full account should be given of the 
situation in the industry as it stands at present. Since the war the position has 
been materially affected by the strengthening of the trade union ; a number of 
experiments intended to remedy the evils of casual labour have been tried ; and the 
question of casual employment in the ports has been the subject of a public enquiry 
which succeeded in laying down the principles on which reform should be based. 
The effect of these new circumstances has been examined in this work with a view 
to determining their influence upon the problem of decasualisation, and in the 
hope that the presentation of more complete information methodically arranged 
and examined may bring the question in general nearer solution. 


Les origines et ’ceuvre de la Société des Nations. Vol. Il. Published by Rask- 
ORSTEDFONDEN under the direction of P. Muncn. Copenhagen, Gyldendalske 
Boghandel, 1924. 500 pp. 


This volume brings together seventeen articles (four of which are written in 
English, one in German, and twelve in French) in which are reviewed the chief 
activities of the League of Nations and the problems to which the League is seeking 
a solution. The article on the International Labour Organisation (pp. 324-358). 
due to Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the International Labour Office, gives in 
a few pages a general survey of the origin of the Organisation, its working, the 
results achieved by its several organs (Conferences, Commissions, International 
Labour Office), and the relations between the Labour Office and the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 


Levy, Hermann. Die Grundlagen der Weltwirtschajft. Leipzig, B. J. Teubner, 
1924. 10 + 185 pp. 


In this introduction to the study of international economy the author attempts 
to outline the structure of this science and to show the direction of its evolution. 
To this effect, after pointing out the relation existing between the various kinds 
of wealth — raw material and foodstuffs, manufactured products, land, com- 
modities, etc. — he reviews the principal branches of world production and their 
respective importance in the general economic scheme and its development. He 
seeks, moreover, to determine the influence which the political economy of indi- 
vidual nations exercises on the development of world economy. He concludes 
that, without peace, satisfactory conditions are not possible, and, on the other 
hand, that good world economy can alone ensure peace. The work is arranged 
in six chapters: (1) general considerations regarding world economy; (2) the 
personal element in international economic life; (3) international division of 
labour; (4) the making of prices in world economy; (5) the big problems of 
international political economy; (6) the disorganisation and reorganisation of 
modern world economy. 


Lugo-Vina, Ruy de. Un internacionalista representativo : Cosme de la Torriente. 
Ediciones hispano-francesas. Paris, Libreria Cervantes, 1924. 273 pp. 


Monograph on the well-known internationalist, Cosme de la Torriente. 


Lurasehi, Arnaldo. La Cottura del pane. Biblioteca federale di studi e di propa- 
ganda della Federazione nazionale dei sindacati industriali panificatori, Vol. XV. 
Milan. 85 pp. 


in this pamphlet is described the process of baking bread according to number 
of calories, fuel and type of oven. 


Mannio, Niilo A. La réglementation du travail en Finlande. Helsingfors, 1924. 
17 pp. 

Mr. Mannio reviews rapidly the distribution of workers by occupation, legis- 
lative measures aiming at the protection of workers, the working of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, the activities of employers’ and workers’ organisations in Finland, 
and, finally, the part played by Finland in international social policy. 


10 
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Mazerat, R. La doctrine administrative. L’administration expérimentale. Le 
Fayolisme. Communications faites a ’ Académie de Marine, les 9 février 1923 et 
8 février 1924. Vol. III. Paris, Société d’éditions géographiques, maritimes et 
coloniales, 1924. 


Papers submitted to the French Academy for the study of maritime questions 
(Académie de Marine) at the sittings held 9 February 1923 and 8 February 1924, 
on the Fayol theory of organisation and management and its application in the 
public services. 


Morley, F. Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. A Study in State Socialism. 
Studies in Economic and Political Science. Edited by the Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. Monograph No. 77. London, Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1924. xvi + 203 pp. 


Examining the inter-relation between state employment agencies and national 
unemployment insurance in Great Britain, the author is drawn to the conclusion 
that, for the successful administration of a national scheme of insurance, the exis- 
tence of public agencies co-ordinated and centralised is essential. Employment 
agencies are not similarly dependent, however, upon the existence of a state insur- 
ance scheme, either for their satisfactory operation or to provide them with a 
legitimate function ; their purpose is entirely distinct and independent of their 
additional attribution as an agency for administering insurance. Moreover, in 
the performance of their real function as a means of increasing the mobility of labour 
these agencies have been considerably impeded in Great Britain by virtue of their 
having been obliged to undertake the extra burden of insurance administration. 
From this and other arguments the author shows the advantage which would 
accrue if insurance were to undergo a gradual process of devolution, the state 
being relieved of the burden in proportion as individual industries assumed the 
responsibility for their own unemployed. The principal theme of the book con- 
stitutes a brief for the progressive adoption of the policy of “contracting out” 
of the state insurance scheme in the manner originally recognised under the sus- 
pended provision of the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920. 


Miiller, Hans. Geschichte der internationalen Genossenschaftsbewegung. Soziale 
Organizationen der Gegenwart. Forschungen und Beitrage. Collection published 
under the direction of Dr. Ernst GRONFELD. Halberstadt, H. Meyer’s Buchdruckerei, 
1924. 276 pp. 15 frs. (Swiss). 

A general history of the international co-operative movement from its origin 
down to 1921. Mention is made of the International League of Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies, founded in 1907, whose activities declined during the war, 
but which is still in existence, and also of the International Confederation of Co- 
operative Societies created in 1920. But it is, naturally enough, to the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance that the greater part of the book is devoted. The 
first six chapters recall the early history of the movement from the date of founda- 
tion by Robert Owen (1835) to the address delivered by Mr. Charles Gide at the 
Congress of Lyons in 1886 and the international tendencies of Schulze-Delitzsch. 
The following chapters describe the foundation of the International Co-operative 
Alliance in 1895 and show, by an analysis of the debates and resolutions passed al 
the several congresses of the new organisation, how the theory of international 
co-operation has gradually emerged from the visionary speculation which gave it 
birth, has taken form, broadened out, and finally found practical application. 
The work concludes with a report of the Congress of the International Alliance 
held at Basle in 1921. A supplement will shortly be published in which the activ- 
ities of the organisation will be followed down to the close of the Congress held 
at Ghent in September 1924. The international co-operative movement, Dr. Miller 
states, is working unobtrusively to establish an economic community of peoples 
destined to become the basis of a higher civilisation exempt from strife between 
classes or between nations. 


National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen and Clerks- 
Thirty-third Annual Report and Balance Sheet, 1923. London. 87 pp. 
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Ouet, Paul. La technique générale de l’action. Reprint from Chimie et Industrie, 
Vol. II, No. 3, March 1924. Paris. 7 pp. 


A pamphiet on scientific management and organisation 


Plaut, Th. Deutsche Handelpolitik. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1924. x + 246 pp. 


The object of this work is to provide the ordinary reader with an idea of the 
guiding principles of Germany’s commercial policy to-day. The author dwells 
particularly on the present position and refers to past events only where a know- 
ledge of them is essential to a clear understanding of present conditions. In the 
same way the commercial policy of other nations is sketched only in order to 
compare it with that of Germany. Mr. Plaut devotes special attention to post- 
war problems and those arising from the war itself, and comments on the com- 
mercial clauses of the Peace Treaty ; examines the dumping question, the effects of 
monetary depreciation on commercial relations, and the bearing of the French 
elections of 11 May 1924; he gives, in conclusion, an outline of the Dawes plan 
and the McKenna plan. 


Pyykké, Onni A. Législation protectrice du travail. Helsingfors, Imprimerie 
du Gouvernement, 1924. 25 pp. 

Brief outline of Finnish labour legislation. Mr. Pyykké reviews rapidly legal 
provisions relating to occupational risks, women workers, the working day, night 
work, rest breaks and holidays, and labour inspection. 


Rockefeller Foundation (The). Annual Report 1923. New York. 385 pp. 


A summary of the work of the Rockefeller Foundation for the period 1 January 
to 1 December 1923 was given in A Review for 1923, prepared by Mr. George E. 
Vincent, President of the Foundation, and analysed in the Review, Vol. X, No. 4, 
October 1924, p. 724. The present report contains, in addition to a general review, 
the detailed reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Foundation, the 
General Director of the International Health Board, the Director of the China 
Medical Board, and the Director of the Division of Medical Education. 


Saxer, Dr. A. Die schweizerische Gewerkschaftsbewegung der Gegenwart. Reprint 
from Politischer Rundschau, Nos. 1 and 4, 1924. Berne, Zentralsekretariat der 
freisinnigdemokratischen Partei der Schweiz, Buchdruckerei G. Iseli. 38 pp- 


The present position of the trade union movement in Switzerland. 


Sehiifer, Anton. Das Gesetz iiber die Errichtung von Betriebsanschiissen und 
die Durchfithrungsverordnungen zu diesem Gesetze. Gesetze fir Arbeiter und Ange 
stellte mit Erlauterungen, No.1. Reichenberg, Zentralgewerkschaftskommission 
des Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes in der Tchechoslowakei. 96 pp. 6 Czech 
crowns. 

After outlining the history of the legislation relating to works’ councils in 
Czechoslovakia and comparing legislation on this subject in other countries, the 
author comments on the Czechoslovak Act of 12 August 1921 and the Decree of 
29 December 1920, the texts of which are given in this volume. 


Sehreiber, Arne. Die Konzentration im Genossenschaftswesen. Berlin, 1924. 
19 pp. 
Study on centralisation in the co-operative movement. 


Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Untersuchungen iber Konsumvereine. 
Vol. 150. Die Konsumvereinsbewegung in den einzelnen Ldandern. Part 5. (a) Die 
Genossenschaftsbewegung in Frankreich. By Charles Gripe. (b) Die Genossenschajts 
bewegung in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. By James Peter WARBASSE. 
(c) Der Internationale Genossenschaftsbund. By V. Toromtantz. Foreword by Robert 
WiLBRANDT. Munich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1924. 54 pp. 

This volume, part of the series Schriften des Vereins fur Sozialpolitik, contains 
three short studies ; the two first deal respectively with the co-operative move- 
ment in France and in the United States; the third with the International Co- 
operative Alliance. 
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Sehult, Johannes. Das Jugendproblem in der Gegenwart. Third edition revised 
and compleied. Berlin, Arbeiterjugendverlag, 1924. 87 pp. 

A study of the effects of modern conditions on the education of young people 
in which Mr. Schult examines the influence of the present economic structure 
and the spirit of the present generation on their mentality and stresses the possible 
dangers of this influence. He inquires whether the present up-bringing of young 
people is an adequate preparation for the economic struggle which will in all 
probability be a characteristic feature of the coming age. 

Secrétariat général des (Euvres sociales féminines echrétiennes de Belgique. 
Congrés national des cuvres sociales féminines chrétiennes de Belgique les 27 et 
28 juillet 1924. Rapport du Secrétariat général 1922-1924. Compte rendu des séances 
du Congres et conclusions des rapports. Brussels, 1924. 30 pp. 

Report of the Congress of Belgian Christian Women Social Workers’ Organi 
sations held 27-28 July 1924. 


Shultz, William J. The Humane Movement in the United States, 1910-1922. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Polit- 
ical Science of Columbia University. Vol. CXIII, No. 1. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co.; London, P. S. King and Son, 1924. 319 pp. 


Smart, William. Second thoughts of an Economist. With a biographical sketch 
by Thomas Jones, M.A. Second edition. London, Macmillan and Co., 1924. LXxxrx 

189 pp. 

Posthumous work first published in 1916. 

Transvaal Chamber of Mines. Thirly-fourth Annual Report, 1923. Johanues 
burg, 1924. 216 pp. 


Union belge des ouvriers de transport. Rapport moral et financier de Vexervice, 
1922-1923. Antwerp, 71 pp. 
Annual report of the Belgian Transport Workers’ Union for 1922-1925 


Union suisse du Commerce et de I’ Industrie. Rapport sur le Commerce et I’ Indus 
trie de la Suisse en 1923. Zurich, 1924. vit +- 457 pp. 

Report on trade and industry in Switzerland in 1923, published by the Swiss 
Federation of Commerce and Industry. 


Vanuxem, Paul. Les monopoles vus de prés. Paris, R. Hermieu, 1924. 
A criticism of government monopolies in France issued in pamphlet form. 


Verband der Bergarbeiter Deutschlands. Profokoll der 24. Generalversammilung 
zu Dresden abgehalten vom 15. bis 19. Juni 1924. Bochum, H. Hansmann und Co., 
1924. 286 pp. 

Report of the general meeting of the German Miners’ Union held at Dresden, 
15-19 June 1924. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Geschdftsbericht des Verbandes der 
Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter fir die Jahre 1922-1923. Berlin, 1924. 112 pp. 


Report of the German Union of State and Municipal Employees for the yeat 
1922-1923. 


Wadia, P. A. and Joshi, G. N. A Plea for an Effective Gold Standard in India. 
Bombay, P. A. Wadia, 1924. 16 pp. 

This short essay reviews the most recent theories relating to monetary recon 
struction and, in particular, those which bear upon the maintenance ofa gold 
exchange standard in India. ‘The authors urge the introduction of an effective 
gold standard with a view to maintaining internal stability of the price level. 


Weill, Georges. Histoire du mouvement social en France (1852-1924). Third 
revised edition. Bibliothéque d’histoire contemporaine. Paris, Alean, 1924. vit + 
512 pp. 25 fr. 
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The author defines the social movement in France as the aggregate efforts made 
to better the economic conditions of the working classes. As he points out in the 
preface, his book is primarily a political history designed to show how questions 
affecting the working classes have been dealt with and settled by different govern- 
ments and parties in France from the beginning of the Second Empire down to 
the present day. The biggest part, he says, has been played by the socialist party, 
since it undertook the grouping of manual workers and the work of pushing their 
claims. Nevertheless, this party was not alone concerned in the social movement 
and the author examines the attitude of other parties Lo social problems. He devotes 
some space to “ social welfare work” (le patronage) considered as a_ general 
system and to the two principal forms of workers’ organisation co-operation 
and trade unionism — but is chiefly concerned with the relations between the 
government and the working classes. ‘* The part played by the state ’’, he writes, 
*‘ has grown continuously during the past fifty years ; it has become the main object 
of the proletariat since the general franchise has put into the hands of the workers 
the instrument necessary to influence public policy.’’ The concluding pages 
contain a bibliography of books and periodicals relating to the subject dealt with 
and an index. 


Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. Festschrift fir Franz Oppenheimer, Proj. an der 
Universitat Frankfurt a. M., zu seinem 60. Geburtstag. Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
Frankfurter Sozietétsdruckerei, Abteilung Buchverlag, 1924. 484 pp. 


This volume brings together a series of articles written on the occasion of the 
sixtieth anniversary of Mr. Franz Oppenheimer’s appointment as Professor at the 
University of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, by several of his friends, colleagues and pupils. 
All the subjects dealt with relate to economics or sociology. Among those touching 
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